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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 


The one 





Comprehensive 


An attractive Antique Mahogany knee-hole Writing Desk with c . 
beautifully tooled green leather top. Length 50 inches, depth ollection 
28 inches, height 304 inches 
of 
quality Antiques 


in Scotland 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bookcase and 

under Cabinet of useful size and attractive 

design. It is 44 inches long and has an extreme 

height of 7 feet 8 inches, to the highest point 

in the cornice. Depth of bookcase 13] inches, 
depth of under cabinet 19} inches. 





A small Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard measuring 
5 feet long, 38) inches high and 21; inches deep. 





An extremely fine Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Wardrobe with shaped An _ interesting Antique Architectural Cabinet with 
bow front Extreme length 8 feet, height 6 feet 4 inches, depth at secretaire drawer and attractively fitted interior. Length 
centre 25 inches. 46 inches, height 5 feet 9: inches, depth 24} inches. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 





| FROST « REED L™ 





An Interesting 18th Century Painting 


by 
GEORGE SMITH of CHICHESTER 


“ The Old Stone Bridge” 


Signed and Dated 1769 313 x 393 inches 





10 CLARE STREET. 1 NEW BOND STREET, 
BRISTOL LONDON, W.1 


Bristol 26238 MAYfair 2457 














Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 














GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, RUE GUENEGAUD 
PARIS, 6¢ 


Dan 20.76 


FRANCIS BOTT 


Gouaches 


Private View ilth February 
Until 4th March 


























Collection of Lady X 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
MODERN PICTURES 


Two Landscapes by Corot 
Two Seascapes by Boudin 
Landscape by Renoir 
Works by : Jongkind, Pissarro, Utrillo 
Flowers by Fantin Latour 
Two Outstanding Works by Claude Monet 
Lavacourt 1878 and Argenteuil 1873 


Various Collections 
FINE MODERN PAINTINGS 
Works by: Boudin, Boldini, Degas, De Dreux, Dufy, 
Guillaumin, Laprade, Lebourg, Marquet, 
Renoir, Rodin, Soutine, Utrillo, etc. 


OLD MASTERS 
By Ingres, Prudhon 


SALE IN PARIS 
Galerie Charpentier, 76 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré 


March 18th, 1959 
Me MAURICE RHEIMS 


Commissaire-Priseur 
7, RUE DROUOT, PARIS 9° 
Assisted by: MM. Dubourg, Durand-Ruel, Ebstein, Lebel, Experts 
On View March 17th 





* All requests for information, estimates and the sending 
of catalogues should be addressed for the attention of 
Me. Maurice Rheims 











CATAN 


Specialists in Gurepean ( varpel 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Savonnetie Carpet. Louis XVI style. Pattern in blue on gold 
ground. 9 ft. 9 in. x 13 ft. 


Balzac 41-71 



























129 Champs Elysées, Paris 
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QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 





49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Cable Address Needinc’ Chester Telephone Chester 22836 and 23632 


Fine 17th Century Carved 
OAK Cabinet. 
68 in. x 31 in. x 70 in, High. 
Superfine Carving. 


An Important 17th Century 
OAK Refectory Table 

94 in. x 31 in. x 32 in, High. 
Lovely Patenated TOP 

















THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 





The Association will move 


to its new Headquarters 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 4128 


on 





23rd March, 1959 
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GALERIE VISCONTI 


35, rue de Seine, Paris 6° 




















Barques Echouées Duilio Barnabé 
Oil on canvas 116 x 89 cm. 


Recent works by 


BARNABE 


from Friday, 6th March, till Saturday, 21st March 


Private View, 5 p.m. 




































ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 

















RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORT MSE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS. ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D'ART, FURNITURE, ETC 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1L Mus 1268 


FOUNDED 1770 

















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 


Ae 











WANTED 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc, 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of al! schools before 1800. 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line Box No. 


KEN WEBSTER 
Swiss Cottage 3250 


Also 


> 


minimum, two lines. 2/- postage extra. 








FOR SALE Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex 
Pictures and Porcelain, 18th to 20th centuries. Write for 
illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain. 

Callers by appointment. 














NUMBER THREE LIMITED 


Antiques and Fine Arts 
Late of 3 Shepherd Market, London, W.1, have now moved to: 


8, MARKET STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX 
Telephone : Lewes 534 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 


























ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Seaford, Sussex 2091 














Phone Shippers and Removers 




















The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 
(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 
6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 


Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 


| 
| 
| 
| 























Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etc. 

INVITED 


12. Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


BRIGHTON 25619 





TRADE SPECIALLY 








Telephone : 








South African 
painters in Europe 
and 
Paintings by 
ANDRZEJ KUHN 
2nd—2Ist February 1959 
Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Strect, London, W.1. 
Daily 10—6 


Tel: Mayfair 4419 
Sats 10—1 









































drian 


abstract art 





art abstrait abstrakte kunst 


AGAM LACASSE 
BACCI MEYLAN 

BAZ NALECZ 
BRENSON PILLET 
CLEMENTE RODILLON 
CLOUGH TAMIR 
GUODAGNUCCI VAN HAARDT 
HALLER ZANGS 
JADOT ZACK 











inks from Haiti and Alabama by 
RENE LAUBIES 


Exhibition 27th Jan. — 9th Feb. 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 


Daily 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 





















FEBRUARY 19th — MARCH 12th 


OBELISK GALLERY 


15 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Proprietor J. G. MCMULLAN HUNTER 9821 








NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.] 


PAD 6327 Il a.m. — 6 p.m. daily inc. Sats. 
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Painting by LORRI 


Paintings and Serritypes by LORRI until Feb. 14th 




















Still Life 


HENRI HAYDEN 21 x 29 


FEBRUARY : HENRI HAYDEN 


Paintings by : 
WYNTER HILTON FROST 
HERON BELL HILL SWAN 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


LONDON ; W.1 


REGent 1719 


2 CORK STREET 




















THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 
Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1 Subscription Rates: £4 4 0 per annum ; U. S.A A. . $14 
CONTENTS 
Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. 
Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden. 
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CONSTANT TROYON (1810-1865). Les Environs de Paris. P 
In the exhibition ‘Paysages de France’ at the gallery of H. Terry-Engell, { 
8 Bury Street, St. fames’s, S.W.1. 
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DRAWINGS THE 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS LEICESTER GALLERIES 
































MARCO RICCI 1676-1729 
Landscape composition with classical ruins. E. Bellingham-Smith 
Pen, brown ink and a. ins. One of a pair Keleuaee Exhibitions 
YVONNE FFRENCH ELINOR BELLINGHAM-SMITH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 Recent Paintings 
Tel: KNightsbridge 6880 MICHAEL MICHAELIDES 
View by appointment only Paintings of the Aegean Islands 
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XUM 




















O’HANA 





FEMME ASSISE S'ESSUYANT LE COTE GAUCHE 
Bronze, 184 inches high. E. DEGAS 


GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


OF THE 


19th and 20th CENTURIES 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 























ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in « Intique 
Oriental and Gurepean Carpets and Rugs 


Japestries and Needlework 
A fine antique Bessarabian carpet. 
Floral bouquets and scrolls in 


multi colours on a black field. 
Size 12 ft. x 10 ft. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 





























A Fine Set of 4 GEORGE II CANDLESTICKS, London, 1749, by William Grundy. 
Height: 84 inches. Weight: 82 ozs. 
Engraved with the Arms of Edward Stanley, Sth Baronet, and his wife Mary Ward. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 




















T is fitting that Wordsworth, romantic 
and man of feeling that he was, should 
upply the title for a consideration of the 
york of Lovis Corinth, for Corinth would 
nave felt wonderfully at home with the 
Teutonically minded and _ self-conscious 
Lake Poets. He has been hailed as an 
Expressionist, embodiment of that furor 
teutonicus which he admired. He has 
been claimed as a German Impressionist. 
In the centenary retrospective exhibition 
which has now been brought from Ger- 
many to the Tate under the auspices of 
the Arts Council he could be given several 
other labels. A solid XIXth century nar- 
rative and portrait painter would be not 
the least among them, and such compara- 
tively early works as The Father of the 
Painter during an Illness, and the portrait 
of Paul Eugene Gorge—both of 1888, 
when the artist was thirty years old—re- 
main in the memory as works of real feel- 
ing, the better because they show restraint. 
Throughout the nineties this strong, 
sensitive painting continued. The Self 
Portraits which continued all through his 
life and supply a revealing autobiography, 
show a heavy Prussian personality, one 
With a Skeleton made in 1896 symboli- 
cally emphasising the over abundant flesh. 
In the early years of the new century 
Corinth is under the influence of Im- 
pressionism as it came belatedly to 
Germany. For him, one feels, it is a 
mistaken path. Innately he belongs to 
the heavy realism of a Courbet. The first 
impression one receives at the Tate Ex- 
hibition is certainly not one of light. His 
shadows are singularly heavy, deep 
browns and greys, and an abnegation of the colour values 
which are so important an aspect of French Impressionism. 
Even the lightest in tone, the Female Nude with Children, 
for example, has these lumpy dark shadows without any 
reflection of light into them. There is one work belonging to 
1905, Under the Chandelier, which essays the tremendous 
problem of an interior lighted by an intricate chandelier 
hanging above a dinner table set with glass and reflected in 
a wall mirror. All this evokes comparisons with Manet’s 
Bar at the Folies Bérgere or the café scenes of Degas. Alas, 
it has the green gloom of a Sickert Camden Town back bed- 
room. Never in art or life did so many candles produce so 
little illumination. No, whatever Lovis Corinth was, he was 
not an Impressionist except in his lack of definition of form. 
Some landscapes of Hamburg around 1911 take us back 

to normal, and here there is real light from the skies and a 
sense of plein-airism. That year came the tragedy of the 
paralysis of the hands of the artist, then 53 years old. With 
tremendous courage he carried on with his painting though 
his hands remained almost useless otherwise. By that date, 
however, technique in contemporary painting was almost a 
liability, and the fierce colour and uncontrolled form could 
be accepted as fashionable Expressionism. There is a grow- 
ing and tragic sense in the Self Portraits ; and the last of 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
‘EELINGS AND EMANATIONS 





. “Head of an Apostle. 
By Tintoretto. 





By HORACE SHIPP 


Detail from Christ +t Washing the Disciple’ s Feet. 
Exhibited at Agnew’s. 


these, painted in 1925 just before he died, is full of melan- 
choly. This, indeed, is an emanation from feeling. So, 
perhaps, is the joyous colour of the landscapes around 
Walchensee where he lived during those last years, and one 
is glad that nature could give such pleasure to him. If we 
are asked, however, to accept all the side-slipping forms of 
those last fourteen tragic years as the expression of his inner 
feelings—that is, as true Expressionism—lI, for one, cannot. 
When the writer of the foreword in the catalogue writes of 
the final period which followed his illness: 

“_. . his works take on a frenzied quality and the sur- 
face of his paintings is torn and lacerated . . . the brush- 
strokes seem to reel dizzily, as if buffeted by a gale. 
Horizons fall, buildings shudder, faces resemble a land- 
scape ravaged by a hurricane.” 

the reason is not that “German Expressionism had conjured 
up this violence of expression and freed Corinth from 
the fetters of Impressionism” but simply that a man with 
paralysed hands cannot control the means of expression. The 
late Corinth is an artist mangué, not one who has at last 
found himself in perfect expression of his strong feelings. 
On the whole, therefore, the Corinth Exhibition proves a 
little disappointing and quite saddening. One wishes that 
some of his graphic work had been included. 








FEELING AND REALISM 
One other fierce emanation from feelings in the exhibi- 
tions of the month is that of Peter de Francia at the Wad- 
dington Galleries where his impressive Bombardment of 
Sakiet is on view along with many of the smaller studies for 
it and a number of other paintings and drawings. The 
feeling in this instance is probably a French Communist 
resentment of his country’s action against the Tunisian border 
village, but our concern is with the expression. It evokes 
Goya’s Horrors of War and Picasso’s Guernica. It moves 
with terror and pity. If the artist has not yet entirely master- 
ed his medium there is so much passion in the presentment 
that it carries. The entire work inclines to be confused, but 
individual figures have direct power. He is a fierce colourist, 
and the large drawings tend to feel empty without this ele- 
ment. His interest is in workers and quarries, and the down- 
to-the-bone reality of such themes gives truth and beauty. 

The world of workers has also found representation at the 
Zwemmer Gallery where Marek Zulawski has a one-man 
show. Zulawski can claim to be international: Polish, but 
born in Rome; trained in Warsaw and Paris; settled in 
London since 1937 exhibiting in London, Poland, and Italy. 
If his work in the current exhibition is to be labelled it must 
be classed as Social Realism in its subject matter, but his 
profound sense of design gives it monumentality and dignity. 
Here the feeling is held in check. A Man in a Black Over- 
coat glimpsed at a café table; a Woman Mending Nets ; 
Welsh Miners in a Pub; a Man Carrying Box: these 
democratic subjects are treated for the sake of their innate 
pattern values. Zulawski has an understanding of the volume 
of a figure and only fails in that sometimes the tension de- 
manded by the action is lacking. 

Four large paintings by Anthony Fry which occupy one 
room in the Leicester Gallery’s New Year Exhibition turn 
their backs upon all such solidity. These are pure emana- 
tions, interwoven groups of dancing figures set in some 
dream world of sky and bare earth and conjuring a curious 
primitive feeling of some strange ritual. The figures have 
little anatomy, no personality. One thinks of Celtic twilight 
and romantic poetry. Anthony Fry has probably gone as far 
as he can in this direction. 

These works dominate by their size an exhibition full of 
good things, stretching in time from the XVIIIth century to 
our own younger contemporaries. A number of solid 
Victorians among them—Landseer, Wilkie, Tissot—remind 
us that these are tending to come back into fashion as 
Victorianism emerges from neglect to become period. Among 
the contemporaries several by Alan Reynolds emphasised the 
abstract art structure of his work at the expense of the nature 
on which it has been based. I would think this to be a 
wrong direction, a limitation for an artist capable of giving 
us really perfect tension between nature and art. 

The Robert Banks Collection which was also at the 
Leicester revealed distinct personal preferences: Keith 
Vaughan, Edward Burra, Christopher Wood and that good 
Italian, Vespignani, outstanding among them. The Vespig- 
nani drawings were particularly attractive and sensitive. 


OLD MASTERS AT ALFRED Brop’s 


The conspicuous show of Old Masters has been that at 
the Alfred Brod Gallery. As one expects there the accent 
is upon XVIIth century Dutch and Flemish, and most of the 
works are comparatively small. Intimacy and charm, and 
that amazing power to create the picturesque from the most 
simple and ordinary material: that is always the note of 
these Netherlandish painters. Here Jan Van Goyen took it 
to its utmost in a View of Arnheim which consists of little 
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but an horizon line created by the change of tone between 
earth and sky and broken by a single church tower. It is 
justly one of his best known works, and has recently returned 
to Europe from America. Two other Van Goyens, Solomon 
van Ruysdael, and a fine Aert van der Neer Moonlight 
Landscape are conspicuous among the landscapes ; also a 
large Winter by that fairly early master, Jan Asselyn. The 
portraits include one of a Young Man by Jacobus Levecque, 
which was taken to Germany during the war and has since 
been recovered by the Dutch authorities. Levecque (or 
Levecq, as it is more usually spelled) was Rembrandt’s pupil 
to such advantage that his work has often been confused 
with that of the supreme master, and this strong portrait at 
Brod’s is an excellent example of it. 

Several early works in the exhibition take us outside the 
Dutch School: a little altar panel signed “Angelus” of the 
XIVth century Byzantine style ; a Florentine Annunciation ; 
a notable XVth century Spanish Madonna and Child which 
links with the picture in the Prado by the artist whom we 
call the Master of the Reyes Catolicos ; two early XVIth 
century altar wings by Ambrosius Benson. 


WATER-COLOUR AND A MASTERPIECE AT AGNEW’S 


The most thrilling Old Master event of January, however, 
was the exhibition of the splendid Tintoretto Christ Washing 
the Disciple’s Feet at Agnew’s. Shown alone at the end of 
the long gallery this picture proved an aesthetic experience. 
It has remained almost disregarded in the collection of Lord 
Farnham at his home in Ireland, but has now gone to 
Toronto where the Art Gallery have an option upon it sub- 
ject to the money being raised by public subscription. Now 
that it is cleaned the work shows Tintoretto at his resplendent 
best, failing only in the organisation which necessitated the 
placing of a rather unconvincing dog to enliven the centre 
foreground. The separate groups of disciples which he has 
established at the sides and background are tremendous in 
their impact. Not the least interesting aspect of the picture 
is the confirmation it gives to those of us who hold that El 
Greco sat at the feet of Tintoretto and the Bassano’s during 
his Venetian period rather than of Titian whom he claimed. 

The current show at Agnew’s is their 86th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water-colour Drawings. De Wint’s Lincolnshire 
works are among the very best of these, and one delightful 
Rowlandson Picnic by the Thames which combines his power 
over groups of figures and that over landscape. The Turners 
on this occasion had my lip service rather than my heart. 
One beautifully windy David Cox ; a John White Abbott, 
and a Samuel Prout (neither fashionable and therefore not 
high-priced) were, for me, metal more attractive. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


The movement westward of art galleries has several notable 
additions. One venture is The New Art Centre in an intimate 
gallery at 41 Sloane Street. The scheme is to encourage 
young artists (chiefly figurative if one may judge by the 
opening show) and to work on a non-profit-making basis in 
that profits will be ploughed back to further the work. 
Moderate prices should encourage new patrons, and a volun- 
tary advisory council with some right people on it should 
ensure that the work offered is worthy. 

Another new gallery is the Pulitzer at 5 Kensington High 
Street, which plans an exhibition of Minor English Masters 
for March. 

Crane Kalman, also on the Western wing in their fine 
gallery in Brompton Road have a first London exhibition of 
Gerard Singer and Sculpture by Norman Aspinal, each with 
an individual vision and idiom full of interest and promise. 




















BAROQUE PEARLS — II 


HOUGH most baroque pearl pendants are of South 

German craftsmanship, they were also made in Italy, 
France and Spain. The most important piece of jewellery 
of Italian Renaissance workmanship in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a baroque pearl (Fig. I). Four inches high 
and 2% in. wide, it is a pendant shaped as a triton whose body 
is formed of a single pearl, with head and arms of white 
enamel and tail of yellow, green and blue. He wields a jaw- 
bone in his right hand and a satyr’s mask as a shield in his 
left. The brilliantly enamelled gold is set with pearls, rubies 
and diamonds, and the jewel is hung with a cartouche (added 
while the jewel was in India) and three pendant pearls. It 
is a magnificent design, finely balanced, and exhibits perhaps 
the most perfect visualization of the appropriate use of a 
baroque pearl. For no sculptor could have carved a better 
torso, and of how many of these pendants can this quite 
honestly be said ? 

Made in the second half of the XVIth century, it is 
traditionally supposed to have been sent by a Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to one of the Mogul Emperors. It was bought 
by Earl Canning, first viceroy of India, after the capture 
of Delhi, and has since been known as “The Canning Jewel”. 
At his death it was purchased by the first Marquess of 
Clanricarde, and the second Marquess bequeathed it in 1917 
to the second Earl of Harewood. It was given to the Victoria 
and Albert by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in 1931. 

There is a companion piece to this triton now in a private 
collection on the continent (Figs. II and III). It represents 
a mermaid combing her hair. As with the triton the torso 
is composed of one very fine pearl ; it has not, however, any 
suggestion of breasts. The head and arms are in flesh-toned 
enamel. With her right hand she combs her hair and she 
turns her head towards her left hand, which no doubt 
originally held a mirror. To hide their junction with the 
body the shoulders are adorned with a jewelled band and 
necklace. Upper arms and wrists wear bracelets, as with 
the triton, and there are jewels in her hair. From a girdle 
of rubies her tail curves like a dolphin and is composed of 
leaf-shaped scales and fins in gold and variegated enamels 
converging on green as the tail thins. On the back of the 
tail is an inscription Falit Aspectus Cantusq Syrenae (the 
sight and the song of the siren deceive) and a date DLVD. 
Unlike the triton, which hangs from a central ring, the jewel 
is suspended by three gold chains from a scrolled cartouche 
in coloured enamels ; there are no pendant pearls. 

Attempts have been made to attribute this very fine jewel 
to Benvenuto Cellini, whose fame was at its height when 
it came on the market, though it is admitted that no con- 
temporary record of it has been found. In a monograph 
published in Baden-Baden in 1924 the late Marc Rosenberg, 
the authority on hallmarks, so attributed it on evidence that 
may be considered permissive rather than compulsive. He 
argued that the classic siren had no comb and golden hair, 
whereas the Lorelei nymph had, and more German than 
Native journeymen were employed in Cellini’s Florentine 
studio. Secondly, it was customary to spread layers of enamel 
on the gold faces almost exclusively, and only Cellini’s studio 
had the skill to manipulate the enamel all round so as to 
enhance the expression on the face. The verse is in 
mediaeval Latin. Finally the date is inscribed as DLVD. 
If we add M at the beginning and strike out the final D as 
standing for Dies, we are left with 1555, the year after Cellini 
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Fig. I. The Canning Jewel. Italian XVIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


cast his Perseus. Nowhere else could such a piece have been 
made so easily, says Mr. Rosenberg, not in France for 30 
years nor in Germany for 50. 

Cellini or not, there can be no doubt that both these noble 
pendants are Italian and that they somehow got into the 
possession of the Mogul Emperors of India. It is known 
that the younger Ferdinand de Medici in 1648 sent Austin 
of Bordeaux to the Emperor Shahjehan to procure certain 
silicas only to be obtained in India, and he is unlikely to have 
gone without gifts. However the jewels got there, they were 
both found in the treasury of the King of Oudh when the 
British captured Delhi and were bought from the Indian 
government by Lord Canning when he was Governor-General 
and Viceroy. On the dispersal of the Canning estate the 
siren passed to the Goldschmidt-Rothschilds and then through 
various hands to Duveen Bros. Inc. and its present owner. 
Duveen Bros. are satisfied that it once belonged to the Medici 
and have informed the present writer of a portrait now 
untraceable showing one of the Medici wearing it. 

A reflexion of Cellini’s style has been seen in a similar 
triton and mermaid in the Widener Collection at the National 
Gallery in Washington (Figs. IV and V). These are 
probably North Italian of about 1570. Dr. Erich Steingraber 
in his Antique Jewellery comments that they show the great- 
est mastery in transforming mythical figures into purely 
ornamental shapes without loss of their erotic qualities. 
“Creatures of fable have never appeared more graceful”. 
Certainly the mermaid floats most gracefully, though the 
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Fig. II. Mermaid. Italian, 1555. Fig. III. Reverse of Fig. II. 
Private Collection. 


Fig. IV. Triton. Italian, XVIth century. Fig. V. Mermaid. Italian, X VIth century. 
Widener Collection, National Gallery, Washington. Widener Collection, National Gallery, Washington. 














Fig. VI. Wounded stag. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. 
XVIth century. 

Pitti Palace, Florence. 


Fig. VII. Bull. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. 
XVIth century. 
Pitti Palace, Florence 


Fig. X. Mermaid. German. 
mid-XVIth century. 
Das Griine Gewolbe, Dresden. 
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Fig. VIII. 
XVIth century. 
Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 


Fig. XI. Mermaid. German or Italian. 
XVIth century. 7. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection, Metropolitan Museum 





Lion. Italian. Fig. IX. Marine centaur. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. 
XVIth century. 


Pitti Palace, Florence. 





Fig. XII. Mermaid. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. X VIth century. 
Pitti Palace, Florence. 


of Art, New York. 


pearl midriff is no more than a connecting link. Her face is 
left in natural gold and she lifts her golden locks under a 
red and green crown set with a diamond as she gazes into 
a diamond mirror. The triton uniquely holds the chain 
that supports him, instead of its holding him; and his 
curvacious tail is carried through in a most determined spirit. 
It springs from a girdle set with rubies and diamonds, from 
beneath which falls a row of feathers in green and yellow 
enamel. Then a band of 18 red stones follows the line of 
the tail till it ends in a diamond surrounded by palm leaves 
enamelled in red, blue and green. Yet the baroque pearl 
torso is a slab singularly devoid of grace, the head and arms 





are too small for it, and one is left with a general impression 
of some wan Quixote of the sea. 

How different is the smaller mermaid of the Griine 
Gewélbe in Dresden (Fig. X), who is so perfectly conceived 
that she seems to be breasting the waves like the prow of a 
ship. 

The Metropolitan Museum also has a mermaid with a 
bosom of baroque pearl and the rest of the body in enamelled 
gold (Fig. XI). She holds an hour-glass which is also of pearl 
and a mirror. The use of pearl for the bosom alone at least 
ensures that she has a bosom, which is more than can usually 
be said when the torso is one pearl. This is XVIth century 








Fig. XIII. Winged dragon. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. 
XVIth century. 

Pitti Palace, Florence. 


German or Italian and is exactly similar, even to the un- 
comfortable way of holding the hour-glass, to one in the 
Museo degli Argenti of the Pitti Palace at Florence (Fig. 
XII). 

There are 39 baroque pearl pieces in the Sala delle Gemme 
at the Pitti, most of them from the collection of Anna Maria 
Ludovica (1667-1743), the last of the Medici. These range 
from mythological fantasies of mermaids, hippocamps and 
winged dragons to naturalistic forms of birds and animals. 
There is an ostrich, a stork, a screech owl, a peacock, a dove 
and the cockerel mentioned in Part I. There is a frog, 
a mouse, a tortoise, a chained monkey, a camel, a lion, an 
elephant, an ox, a bull, a rabbit and a lizard. There are 
also human figures such as a dwarf, a child in a cradle, a 
rider on horseback and a cobbler seated on a joint-stool. 
Their craftsmanship seems to be Viennese, but in trying to 
allot a place of origin one is confronted, as in so many crafts, 
with the wanderlust or economic necessity of the individual 
craftsman. He may have been born in one place, learnt his 
craft in another and practised it in more than one other. 
And he may have taught it to many people on the way. 

The naturalistic pieces of the bull, the stag, the rabbit and 





Fig. XVI. Lizard. Spanish. XVIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. XIV. Concert in a gondola. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. XVIth century. 
Pitt: Palace, Florence. 








Fig. XV. Lizard. 
(?) Viennese or Italian. XVIth century. 
Pitti Palace, Florence. 


the lizard are anatomically happy in their pear! bodies and 
set sympathetically to the disposition of the creature. The 
bull (Fig. VII) tosses a bold tail over its rearing pearl rump, 
and the wounded stag (Fig. VI) twists back its gold neck 
across a writhing pearl shoulder pierced by a golden arrow. 

The lion may be compared with one (Italian, XVIth 
century) in the Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore (Fig. VIII), 
in which the pearl makes a perfect sinewy body and the gold- 
smith has shown excellent observation in the warning turn 
he has given to the lion’s head. 

The mythological beasts include a delightful marine 
centaur (Fig. IX) with jawbone and shield like the Canning 
triton, which incidentally has claws where the marine centaur 
has legs, but its pearl torso seems to arrest the flow of 
the setting rather than to continue its lilt. Or is he drawing 





Fig. XVII. Eagle. Spanish. Late XVIth century. 


Wallace Collection. 


























Fig. XVIII. Eagle. (?) Puig of Barcelona. About 1560. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 





back a little from the pearl-breasted winged dragon (Fig. 
XIIT) ? 

A jewel where the pearl seems to give little direction for 
the choice of subject is a masked concert in a goadola (Fig. 
XIV) where two male figures with guitars serenade a seated 
lady beneath a pearl moon. The banana-shaped pearl which 
supplies the hull appears clumsy beside the finesse of the 
figure-work and the decorative elaboration of the keel. Per- 
haps this pearl might have lent itself more happily to a 
serpentine form, such as the lizard brooch in the same 
collection (Fig. XV) or the Spanish lizard pendant in the 
Victoria and Albert (Fig. XVI). 

In the Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre is a triton and an 
important dragon with admirable white and light blue enamel 
work in a design of circles and chevrons on the wings. These, 
too, are Spanish works of high quality, bequeathed by Baron 
Davillier, who procured them in Spain. 

The Spaniards were fond of bird forms, like the parrot 
in the same collection, and other natural creatures rather 
than monsters. In the Wallace Collection there is a very 
fine heraldic eagle (Fig. XVII), crowned and with plumage 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF SILVER 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM has acquired two unique pieces 
of Elizabethan silver and the National Art-Collections 
Fund has presented to the Museum a much rarer phenomenon, 
an example of French Renaissance secular plate, here illustrated. 
On the base of the basket is the Paris hall-mark and date-letter 
“TJ” and an unidentified maker’s mark. From the Paris records 
this date-letter is known to refer to the years 1560, 1583 and 
1606. On the grounds of style, 1583 seems the most likely date 
for the basket, though the designs of Etienne de Laune remained 
in fashion until the end of the XVIth century and the basket 
could possibly have been made as late as 1606. Only two other 
pieces of French secular plate with XVIth century hall-marks 
are known to exist, a flagon and a jug, both in the Louvre and 
both made in 1581-2. 

The National Art-Collections Fund also generously contri- 
buted towards the cost of the second piece, the Stonyhurst Salt, 
which was illustrated in APOLLO in January last year. 

The third purchase of the Trustees, a “casting-bottle”, illus- 
trates the beauty achieved by the early Elizabethan goldsmith 
through simplicity of design. 
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Fig. XIX. Dove. (?) Spanish. 
XVIth century. Wallace Collection. 


Fig. XX. Rabbit. (?) Spanish. 
XVIth century. Wallace Collection. 


Fig. XXI. Rabbit. (?) Viennese or 
Italian. XVIth century. 
Pitti Palace, Florence. 


of translucent and opaque enamels, that is now considered 
to be Spanish, like the smaller eagle on loan to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Fig. XVIII). This is in the style of 
Puig of Barcelona, about 1560. Probably Spanish too are 
the charming little rabbit (Fig. XX), which may be com- 
pared with the less lively Pitti rabbit (Fig. X XI), and the dove 
(Fig. XIX) also at Hertford House. And here, too, we meet 
our first figurine. 

But before looking at this new development in the use of 
baroque pearls there are several pendants and brooches in 
private collections that should be mentioned. These and 
the figurines will be discussed in the third part of this article. 





Silver Basket. French, probably 1583. 
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V.— Chippendale” in New York and New England 





By LYDIA POWEL 





Figs. I and II. Two views of the Hall at Rensselaerswyck, near Albany, New York. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ACH of the five principal centres of cabinet making in 
Colonial America, Boston, Newport, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, produced furniture with distinct 
regional characteristics, interesting to specialists in Americana, 
but which from limitations of space cannot be discussed in 
detail here. In this series of articles, which has attempted 
to trace the influence of English design on American furni- 
ture of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, the December 
issue of APOLLO was devoted to the development of the so- 
called Chippendale style in Philadelphia, from 1760 to 1780, 
because nowhere in the Colonies were cabinet makers more 
obviously influenced by the plates published in Chippen- 
dale’s Director, and by other English designers of the period, 
than they were in this flourishing provincial capital. While 
it is true that Philadelphia’s most original and important 
creation, the highboy and its matching lowboy, assumed a 
final form that bore little resemblance to any contemporary 
English pieces (except in their use of the Chippendale rococo 
vocabulary of decorative carving and ornament) Philadelphia 
chairs, sofas, tables, consoles, bureaux, book and clock cases, 
reveal their English sources in their essential form as well as 
in their embellishment. Moreover, the time-lag between the 
publication of designs in London and their appearance in the 
Colonies, especially in Philadelphia, was becoming notice- 
ably less as books and separate plates reached American sub- 
scription libraries and individual cabinet makers within a 
year of their issue. 
American XVIIIth century cabinet makers, many of whom 
were British born and London trained, all seem to have had 
access to the same books or other design sources, but what 


local influences produced the distinctive variations in their 
style and technique after they arrived in the Colonies we do 
not know. The opposite poles in the interpretation of the 
Chippendale style are probably represented by the Phila- 
delphia cabinet makers’ and carvers’ love for rococo ornament 
and, at the other pole, the almost austere, sparingly carved, 
but finely proportioned furniture of New England and especi- 
ally that which was made in Newport, Rhode Island, by the 
Townsend-Goddard family. So after a brief look at a few 
New York pieces and a glimpse of a fine room from a manor 
house which once stood on the banks of the Hudson near 
Albany, this article will be devoted to types of furniture 
made in New England between 1760-1785. 

In the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
several pieces of New York Chippendale furniture are shown 
in the great hall from Rensselaerswyck, built by one of the 
last great Dutch patroons in 1765-1769. In a large round 
mahogany drop-leaf table (Fig. I), with eight cabriole legs 
and boldly carved claw feet, the flat leaf carving at the knee 
and the gadrooning at the bottom of the drawer are charac- 
teristic of New York furniture of this period. Against the 
wall, the two arm chairs are of New York origin, but the side 
chairs and console table are from Philadelphia. 

In the second view of this room (Fig. II), the card table 
(circa 1765) is an excellent specimen, showing the exagger- 
ated curves of the skirting and the indented outline of the 
double top. The two tops may be used, either for cards or 
chess, by an ingenious hinged device. 

The side chair, one of a set originally used at Rensselaers- 
wyck, has the ruffle and tassel back and the gadrooned 
























« irting that are typical of chairs from the vicinity of New 

ork. 
The upholstered settee (circa 1757-1760) was made by 
yseph Cox, originally of London, whose shop on Dock 
treet in New York was called “The Sign of the Royal 
ed.” The prestige conferred by London experience and 
raining was such that Cox’s label still mentioned it after 
wenty years in New York. 

The room from Rensselaerswyck is additionally interesting 
n that it shows how completely English taste dominated the 
‘rstwhile Dutch colonists. It might have been expected that 
yne of the last great patroons, whose 700,000 acres stretched 
for twenty-five miles on either bank of the Hudson, would 
have wished to perpetuate Dutch decorative and architectural 
raditions. But on the contrary, Mr. Van Rensselaer turned 
to Neate and Pigou of London for his wallpaper and to Lock 
ind Copland’s New Book of Ornament, London, 1752, for 
the design of the interior trim. 

The wallpaper was specially designed to fit this room. 
It consists of a series of tempera paintings in grisaille after 
engravings of paintings by Lancret, Pannini, Salvator Rosa, 
and others. On the long wall (Fig. I) the subject of the 
centre rectangle is Roman Ruins after Pannini, while the 
adjoining cartouches of Autumn and Winter are taken from 
engravings by Nicholas de Larmessin after Lancret. The 
trophies flanking the doors represent the elements of earth, 
air, fire and water. The framing rocaille scrolls and folia- 
tions are painted in grisaille on a soft ochre yellow ground. 
Every panel bears the English excise stamp. The paper is 
one of three known similar sets. The first is in Harrington 
House, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos., and the second hangs 
on the walls of the Jeremiah Lee mansion in Marblehead, 
Mass. 





Fig. III. Side Chair, upholstered in yellow damask. 
From the Verplanck House, c. 1765. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of T. D. and F. B. R. 

Verplanck, 1939. 
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Fig. IV. Secretary Bookcase. Massachusetts, c. 1760/75. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A letter to Mr. Van Rensselaer from his father-in-law, 
written in 1768, expresses his satisfaction that the ceiling 
of the hall at Rensselaerswyck is not to be ornamented with 
stucco “as a plain ceiling is much more genteel.” 

A side chair, circa 1765, from a set of six made for another 
New York Dutch family the Verplancks, illustrates the 
simpler and sturdier quality usually associated with New 
York Chippendale (Fig. III). The rococo playfulness that 
delighted Philadelphia and, to a certain extent, Baltimore 
cabinet makers found little favour in New York. The 
Verplanck chair, with its pierced back splat formed of inter- 
laced cyma curves, suggests the possibility that its maker 
may have been influenced by certain plates from Manwar- 
ing’s Cabinet and Chairmakers Real Friend and Companion. 

In general, New York furniture of the period, especially in 
the case pieces, tends towards a certain substantiality and 
massiveness of proportion, which might indicate that some 
Dutch traditions did after all linger on among cabinet 
makers. 

In the New England Colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, Chippendale furniture on the con- 
trary, showed a tendency to attenuation, slimness of profile 
and extra height in its highboys, bureaux-bookcases and 
chests-on-chests. Pediments on such pieces were usually 
hooded and roofed from back to front. Their finials were 
neater, tighter corkscrews than the more swelling flames 
used in Philadelphia. Cabriole legs inclined toward greater 
height and slimness and had more pronounced curves. The 











Fig. V. Massachusetts, c. 1760/75. 


Meropolitan Museum of Art. 


Secretary Bookcase. 


New England version of the ball and claw foot shows the 
bird’s talon lightly grasping the ball, while in Rhode Island 
the ball is so deeply undercut that light may often be seen 
between it and the webless claw. 

While mahogany was widely used throughout New 
England, particularly by the cabinet makers in seaports like 
Boston and Newport, with direct access to lumber vessels 
from Cuba and South America, there was also much use 
made of native woods such as cherry, cedar, birch and maple, 
especially in the Connecticut River Valley communities. 
Pieces made in these native woods, while in a sense more 
provincial than the mahogany furniture made in the larger 
cities, often show no less craftsmanship and have a very 
special flavour and individuality that makes them unmis- 
takably American. 

New England was on the whole less easily swayed by new 
fashions, either in architecture or furniture, than were her 
sister Colonies. Her furniture of the Chippendale period 
never quite lost its underlying Queen Anne character and 
never fully embraced the rococo taste of the reign of George 
III. 

In the second half of the XVIIIth century New England 
cabinet makers seem to have been much preoccupied with 
devices for breaking up the flat frontal surfaces of case- 
furniture, so that one finds many examples of the bow, 
bombé, serpentine and block-front. The so-called block- 
front was perhaps the most characteristic of any of these 
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forms, reaching its perfection in the furniture made by two 
much intermarried Quaker families of cabinet makers, the 
Townsends and Goddards, of Newport, Rhode Island, twenty 
of whom are known to have been active during three genera- 
tions from about 1740-1820. 

The block-front, though of European origin and found 
both in Dutch and French ’scrutoires and chests of the time 
of Louis XV, was certainly not in favour in the second half 
of the XVIIIth century among English cabinet makers. It is 
a form that usually consists of a sunken central portion 
flanked by raised blocks. Alternating blocks and sinkages 
are plain or finished with shells, convex and concave at the 
top, as may be seen on a majority of Newport pieces. 

Just why the block-front should have found favour in New 
England and not in the other Colonies remains something of 
a mystery. Perhaps partial explanation lies in the fact that 
New Englanders in general were great seafaring people, who 
made voyages and traded with all parts of the world, where 
they could have seen other styles of furniture not then cur- 
rently fashionable in England. Several of the Townsend- 
Goddard clan served apprenticeships at sea before settling 
down to the family cabinet maker’s trade. Another likely 
clue to the source of the block-front may be found among 
the settlers in Newport, who included among their number 
prosperous and influential groups of Spanish and Portuguese 
Sephardic Jews, French Huguenots and West Indian planters, 
who may well have introduced un-English ideas to local 
cabinet makers. 

Suffice it to say that the Quaker Townsends and Goddards 
produced furniture far removed in spirit from the rocaille 





Fig. VI. Side Chair. Boston or Salem, Mass., c. 1770. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. Paul Moore, 1939. 
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productions of their Quaker contemporaries in Philadelphia. 
Perhaps these opposed tastes underlined the fundamental 
differences in the temperaments of the Colonists and that as 
always “Le style c’est homme.” 

Two tall case-pieces (Figs. IV and V) made in or near 
Boston between 1760-1775 show many of the salient 
characteristics of New England furniture. Both are secretary- 
bookcases. Fig. IV illustrates a typical straight block-front 
desk on short cabriole ball and claw feet, with a shell decorat- 
ing the centre of the skirt. The blocks forming the desk- 
flap and the drawer fronts are not finished with shells in the 
Newport manner, but are plain rectangles. The panels of the 
upper bookcase section are framed by reeded pilasters whose 
capitals terminate in a bolection moulding. From the outer 
pilasters spring the high arching pediment or so-called bonnet 
top, characteristically closed from back to front. A touch 
of elegance is given by a pair of classical figures carved 
from mahogany and placed on the acroteriums. They were 
made in the workshop of John and Simeon Skillin, wood- 
carvers known to have been working in Boston at this time. 
The central closing of the bookcase doors, formed by the 
meeting of two pilasters, is further embellished by a shell 
motif. It is probable that the broken pediment also once 
held an ornament which is now missing. 

The second secretary-bookcase (Fig. V), also made in 
Boston about 1765-1770, combines in its base two of the 
typical devices used by New England cabinet makers to 
give interest and variation to the drawer fronts of their case 
pieces—a block-front on a bombé base. In this instance 
three raised vertical panels have been used rather than the 
more usual sunken central panel flanked by raised panels. 
Horizontal interest is supplied by increasing the depth of the 
four drawers from top to bottom and underlining the divisions 
by a double row of cock-beading. The leading edge of the bombé 
side is decorated with a carved beading of a classic pattern. 
The base of the piece rests in a strongly profiled moulding 
supported by four ogee bracket feet, ornamented by rather 
flatly carved foliations and scrolls. The writing flap is not 
panelled but its plain surface shows the handsome grain of 





Fig. VII. Block-front chest of drawers by John Townsend, 
Newport, R.I., 1765. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1927. 
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Fig. VIII. Block-front secretary-bookcase, attributed to 
John Goddard, Newport, R.I., c. 1765. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1915. 


the single wide mahogany board to great advantage. 

The plan of the upper half of the secretary-bookcase is 
distinctly architectural. The two doors with their waved 
and bevelled panels are hung between fluted pilasters topped 
by acanthus capitals. The entablature, cornice and open 
pediment, may well have been suggested by a volume which 
appeared in 1744, entitled Some Designs of Mr. Inigo Jones 
and Mr. William Kent, published by John Vardy. Its fifty 
plates included both designs for furniture and architecture. 

The combination of the architectural cabinet top with the 
bombé base may appear improbable to English eyes, but 
Colonial cabinet makers, far from the sources of contempor- 
ary fashion, did not hesitate to couple a Palladian top with 
a Dutch or French type of bombe base. The resulting 
marriage in this case seems curiously compatible. 

It is not often that the design of an American chair can 
be definitely traced to its English source. The back of a 
side chair probably made in Salem, Mass., near Boston 
about 1770 (Fig. VI), may however be found in Robert 
Manwaring’s Cabinet and Chairmakers Real Friend and 
Companion, published in London, 1765. The treatment of 
the cabriole legs and claw feet is typical of New England. 
The seat is braced in the interior corners with white pine 
blocks nailed to the frame with hand drawn naiis. 

Turning from the Massachusetts examples of the secre- 
tary-bookcase to one made in Newport, R.I., we have a piece 
that shows most of the salient characteristics of the Townsend- 











Fig. IX. Highboy. Newport, R.L., c. 1765. 
Collection of Elisha Dyer, Esq. 


Goddard group of cabinet makers and which, on stylistic 
evidence, is attributed to John Goddard (Fig. VIII). Both 
upper and lower sections, including the writing flap, show 
variations of the block-front, both with and without shells. 
To open the bookcase doors, the middle panel is hinged to 
fold back against the right hand side panels. The interior 
consists of a series of shelves and pigeon-holes very carefully 
planned and finished. The writing flap, when down, reveals 
a double bank of small drawers, serpentine in form, under 
pigeon-holes, arranged on either side of a shell carved central 
door, which conceals a number of ingeniously constructed 
secret Compartments. 

Strong brass handles on both sections are almost always 
found on New England case pieces and especially on those of 
Newport provenance. Their value in moving such heavy 
furniture, particularly if shipped by sea is obvious. 

The extent of the Townsend-Goddard export business is 
recorded in a number of bills-of-lading and order books 
which have been found. For example, in 1764 a sea captain, 
Peleg Bunker “Received of John Townsend 2 Red Cedar 
Desks in Cases, one maple desk in case £50, also 4 maple 
tea-tables at £23 each old tenor in cases which I promise to 
carry to the West Indies their to dispose of to the best ad- 
vantage the Danger of the Seas only excepted and remit 
neat proceeds in molasses, Coffee or Cotton wool and thereof 
unto said Townsend he allowing me one half of the profits 
that shall neat from the price of said goods it being in Lieu 
of Freight and Commissions.” 
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It is interesting to note the mixture of cash and barter 
transactions that were carried on by Newport cabinet makers 
even as far afield as Surinam. 

During the blockade of Newport by the British fleet in 
1777, John Townsend (1721-1809) was arrested and taken 
aboard the prison ship “Lord Sandwich”. When finally 
exchanged he fled to Middletown, Conn., or possibly for a 
time to Norwich. A block-front chest-on-chest has been 
found labelled John Townsend, Middletown, indicating that 
he probably lived there for the duration of the British oc- 
cupation of Newport. 

His years in the Connecticut River Valley may account 
for the introduction of the block-fronted furniture with shells 
made in that region. If so, his followers produced less 
sophisticated pieces than those which originated in Newport 
and which were often made of cherry rather than of 
mahogany. 

Tracing furniture directly to the Townsends and Goddards 
of Newport has been made easier than is usual with specific 
attributions to XVIIIth century craftsmen, by the existence 
of a comparatively large number of labelled pieces and the 
survival of bills and receipts among the descendants of the 
original purchasers. Yet even without such documentation 
the stylistic evidence and peculiarities of the techniques found 
in this family’s productions are almost sufficient identification. 

A primary characteristic is the superior quality of wood 
used. It was not for nothing that Job Townsend, the founder 
of the cabinet making dynasty, and his son-in-law John 
Goddard were the “viewers of lumber” for Newport, a post 
which must have given them the first pick of the finest wood 
from San Domingo and Honduras as it arrived in port. 

A block-front chest of drawers in the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, labelled “John Townsend, 
Newport, R.I., 1765”, is an outstanding example of a 
popular Newport design (Fig. VII). The carefully chosen 
mahogany is artfully used in the alternately raised and 
sunken surfaces of the block front. The ornament is con- 
fined to the bold and simple convex and concave shells, 
while handsome brasses supply the high lights. The ogee 
bracket feet are finished with a small decorative scroll 





Fig. X. Dressing Table. 


Rhode Island, c. 1765. 
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Fig. XI. 
Collection of Elisha Dyer, Esq. 


Card Table. Rhode Island, c. 1765. 


formed by the bead which follows the inner edge of the 
foot. This little curlicue which also often appears as the 
termination of the outer edge of certain of their shells might 
almost be called the Townsend-Goddard trade mark. 

The ogee bracket feet, coupled with the moulding which 
finishes the bottom of Newport chests and knee-hole dressing 
tables, strongly suggest the stands and low tables used by 
the Chinese. It is known that the Townsends and Goddards 
owned a copy of Chippendale’s Director and that John 
Goddard was a great admirer of Sir William Chambers. 
From either of these sources Chinese forms might have been 
derived. 

The knee-hole dressing table (Fig. X) has six ogee 
bracket feet, which clearly show the terminal scroll. The 
door of the recess, which conceals inner shelves, is decorated 
with a concave shell whose outer edge also terminates in the 
scroll. 

The highboy, that peculiarly American development of an 
earlier English form, had a long life throughout all of New 
England, from its earliest appearance at the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century as a sort of chest-on-frame to its final 
elongated, spare shape at the close of the century. Many 
Newport versions of this popular form attained an elegance 
of line, proportion and craftsmanship that was their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

The highboy illustrated in Fig. IX is a worthy example 
of its species. Its beautiful proportions, great simplicity and 
lack of ornament other than the shell on the skirt, put it at 
the opposite pole from its Philadelphia contemporaries, whose 
wealth of rococo carving sometimes distracts the eye from 
basically undistinguished lines. 

The upper section, framed in quarter round reeded 
columns set in canted corners, is crowned by an admirably 
drawn pediment. In its centre an urn topped by a simple 
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finial leads the eye upward and gives the final emphasis to 
the central axis which springs from the shell in the skirting. 

The base is supported by graceful cabriole legs terminating 
in deeply undercut ball and claw feet in the front pair and 
in pad feet in the rear. Save for the almost geometric 
leaf carving at the knees, there is no other ornamen- 
tation except the central shell. The drawers, which are 
without cock-beading, are nicely proportioned in their re- 
lationship to each other and to the piece as a whole. It is 
a piece of furniture which owes its success to understatement 
by a sure hand and eye. There is nothing too much. 

The XVIIIth century Newport ship owner who ordered 
the highboy from the Townsends and Goddards also bought 
a card table (Fig. XI). Its top is an excellent example of 
mahogany used to show the beauty of the wood, while the 
fine proportions of the cabriole legs, with their crisp carving 
at the knee and the four beautifully executed ball and claw 
feet, are a satisfying demonstration of good design and 
craftsmanship. 

While the main theme of this article has been the New 
England response to what in general terms is described as the 
Chippendale style, in the latter part of the XVIIIth century, 
long delayed fashions began to reach America when inter- 
course was resumed with England after the end of the 
Revolution. 

A Newport side chair, circa 1785 (Fig. XII), plainly 
shows in the new shape of the back and in the handling of the 
classic elements, the vase, swag, honeysuckle and husks, that 
the influence of the brothers Adam and of the designs of 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite had arrived to displace Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries. The full impact of the new 
spirit on American furniture will be the subject of the final 
article in this series. 





Fig. XII. Side Chair. 


Newport, R.I., c. 1785. 
Collection of Elisha Dyer, Esq. 
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‘PAYSAGES DE FRANCE’ 


j= second of the annual exhibitions at the Terry-Engell 
Gallery of paintings of the French XI Xth century school 
maintains and even improves upon the standard set by the 
first. Nearly all the best known artists of Barbizon are repre- 
sented, in some cases by pictures as good as any one has seen. 
The Daubigny (Fig. I) for instance, though moderate in size, 
is a splendid example of his power to distil the quiet poetry 
of a rather plain, featureless landscape by concentrating on 





N. Diaz. 


Fig. II. 


Clairiére dans la Forét de Fontainebleau. 
Signed. 


Panel, 12 x 14 ins. 


CHARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. 
Panel, 114 x 214 ins. 





Kerity: La Plaine. 
Painted c. 1864. 


essentials. The restricted range of colour, greys, greens, and 
browns, is made to convey a wonderful sense of atmosphere 
and light, and we are not distracted by eye-catching but 
otherwise irrelevant tricks of virtuosity. This simplicity of 
approach is characteristic of the best work of the school. 
One sees it again in the Harpignies (Fig. III), less ponderous 
than many of his later pictures, and the little Millet (Fig. V), 
which may come as a surprise to those who think of him only 
as a preacher of dull sermons on the peasant virtues. The 
Troyon (Cover plate) is another rather surprising picture, for 
its finely painted distance, its original colour, and the com- 
plete absence of cows. 

Several painters of whose neglected merits one was made 
aware by the exhibition last year are again well repre- 
sented. Trouillebert and Chintreuil, among the closest 
followers of Corot, Richet, who is not diminished by the 
proximity of a fine little panel by his master Diaz (Fig. IT), 
both the Duprés, and Pelouse, who has a large landscape 
strangely modern in feeling. Other works serve to remind 
one that there is a good deal more to French painting of the 
period than Corot and his followers, the Barbizon school, 
and the Impressionists—that there are in fact a number of 
painters, most of them nurtured at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
who partake in varying degrees of one or the other. The 
little seascape by Lépine (Fig. IV) is a good example of the 
looser, more fluent style of an artist who has come to be 
regarded, with Boudin, as one of the precursors of the Im- 
pressionists. On the other hand, the landscape by Bastien- 
Lepage is unexpected and one of the most attractive things 
in the show. It is dated 1884, the last year of Bastien- 
Lepage’s life, and the colour and light tone suggest what is 
on the face of it improbable, that he had been looking at 
Renoir or Cézanne. As a portrait painter he was by far the 
most distinguished of his day and can hold his own in any 
company (one need not look further than the sketch of Irving 
in the National Portrait Gallery) but although he painted a 














Fig. III. 


number of genre scenes, his landscapes are few. 

Among the lesser known, a pair of landscapes by Damoye 
are striking for their fresh, clean colour. Unlike most of the 
pupils of Corot he has not been carried away by the grey 
muzziness of Corot’s late work, but seems to look back to the 
earlier manner before Corot had become obsessed by photo- 
graphy. Pierre Outin is another Corot follower who seems 





Fig. IV. S. LEPINE. 


Pleine Mer prés du Havre. 
Canvas, 13 x 184 ins. 
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HENRI-JOSEPH HARPIGNIES. 
Canvas, 258 x 314 ins. 





La Campagne. 
Signed. 


worth re-discovering, and he is represented here by a pleasant 
view through a wood, unusual for him, since he seems to 
have been mainly a portrait and genre painter. A. Servin 
and Edmond Yon are two more, among many others, whose 
works while they have no claim to be hailed as masterpieces, 
are yet competent and agreeable. 


The exhibition is open until 14th March. W.R.J. 





Fig. V. J. F. Mixer. 
Paper laid down on canvas, 9% x 128 ins. 


Cour de Ferme. 
Signed. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


STAFFORDSHIRE IN _ 1772 


The London Magazine for October, 1772 (Volume 41), 
printed an article entitled “Extracts of Letters from a Person 
in the Country to his Friend in London”, which dealt with 
Staffordshire Canals and the Potteries at the time. The 
anonymous writer gave an interesting picture of prevailing 
conditions in that part of the country, and wrote: 

“The Staffordshire canal is finished to Stone, and will, it is 
expected, be brought to the edge of the Staffordshire manu- 
factory of earthen ware at Burslem, and its neighbourhood. I 
left the canal to give a slight sketch of this business. It is a 
traffic of great consequence ; it employs a great number of 
hands of all ages, in a manner that in general adds much to 
their robustness. In a large district full of people, full of 
business, one sees nothing but health, plenty and vigour. It 
is a poor man’s country ; plenty of labour and provisions, to 
those who are willing to work. Children can soon earn their 
subsistence: a numerous offspring is not a burthen. All kinds 
of earthenware are here made, from the coarsest mugs to the 
finest metal of the Queen’s ware. A spirit of emulation has 
obtained a seat here. Men of genius and fortune strive who 
shall most eminently gain honour to themselves and their 
country. The imitative arts are cultivated with assiduity and 
success. 

“To those who are strangers to the manufactories here carried 
on, the immense quantities of pottery sent from hence to most 
countries it will be a matter of surprise to hear, that the 
principal materials from which the manufactory is produced, 
are brought half round the nation by sea, and then by a very 
difficult land-carriage of between twenty and thirty miles. 
Flints come from the Thames, round the land’s-end to Liver- 
pool, and up the river Weaver, into the heart of Cheshire, and 
carried by land to Burslem and its neighbourhood. The clay 
is chiefly brought from the island of Portland, the coasts of 
Cornwall, or other places in the west of England, the same 
course, and with the same difficulty, to a hilly country, remote 
from water-carriage. The manufactured goods are likewise 
sent away by land-carriage. Much of it comes by waggons to 
London ; the rest is conveyed to the neighbouring ports by 
land-carriage. 

“Should it be asked, whence comes it that such a manufactory 
should be established in a country that is subject to such 
difficulties, it is answered, that this country happens to be 
possessed of two or three material advantages. There is coal 
in plenty, and a kind of clay that serves for moulds to burn 
their finest wares in, and a populous and fruitful country. 
These have enabled the manufacturers to surpass others, and, 
under great disadvantages, afford their wares at a reasonable 
rate. 

“Of what consequence it will be to this place to have a 
navigable canal, that shall bring the new materials to the 
doors of the potters, by a much more compendious route, and 
at a much less expense, and which shall at the same time con- 
vey their goods to market, with much less expense, more safety, 
and greater expedition, need not be described: it is self-evident, 
as well as the advantages, which must result to the under- 
takers, when once they have conducted the canal to this point. 
This winter will probably bring it to the confines, and another 
will see it at the centre.” 

The making of this 93-mile long canal had been agreed at 
a meeting held in December, 1765, and plans made earlier by 
James Brindley, the engineer, were adopted. Under the chair- 
manship of Earl Gower, Josiah Wedgwood was one of the 
leading supporters of the project and, according to his bio- 
grapher, Eliza Meteyard, “Mr. Wedgwood, amidst enthusiastic 
cheers, dug up the first sods and soil which, when placed in a 
barrow at hand, were wheeled away by Brindley, amidst 
reiterated plaudits”. Brindley died before the work was com- 
pleted, and it was his brother-in-law and clerk of works, Hugh 
Henshall, who saw it through finally in May, 1777. 





LOUIS-VICTOR GERVEROT 


The Furstenburg factory, founded in 1747 by Duke Carl I 
of Brunswick, is known best for the series of fine Italian 
Comedy figures modelled by Simon Feilner during his sojourn 
there from 1753 to 1768, and for the carefully modelled and 
painted table-wares of its earlier years. 
































































































































A Furstenburg porcelain bust of the poet Horace. 
About 1790. 


In 1795, a Frenchman, Louis-Victor Gerverot, was made 
manager. This man was born in Luneville in 1747, and be- 
came one of the numerous arcanists travelling Europe, carrying 
their ‘secrets’ from factory to factory and divulging them to 
the highest bidder. Gerverot is not so well known as, say, 
Ringler and Hannong, but his career is no less extraordinary 
and interesting. He worked at Sévres as a painter between 
1764 and 1765, and then went on to spend varying periods of 
time at factories in Niderviller, Fulda, Ludwigsburg, Ansbach, 
Hochst, Frankenthal, Offenbach, Weesp, Schrezheim, and 
Oude Loosdrecht. From Amsterdam he came to England, 
where he spent some time with Wedgwood during 1786, and 
then with Thomas Turner, at Lane End. Again on the Con- 
tinent, he used the knowledge he had gained in this country 
to start an “English Earthenware Factory” at Cologne, which 
flourished from 1788 to 1792. At Furstenburg, where he re- 
mained for the comparatively lengthy period of twenty years, 
he was responsible for the introduction of neo-classical designs, 
for the making of an imitation of Wedgwood’s black basaltes 
and for a series of busts and medallions in the Wedgwood 
manner. Many of the latter were modelled by Carl Gottlieb 
Schubert from Classical originals in the Duke’s possession. 

Finally, Gerverot settled for a few years at Wrisbergholzen, 
Hanover, where a pottery had flourished since about 1737. 
Much-travelled, he died in 1829, and earned in modern days 
the sobriquets “notorious” and “amazing” from W. B. Honey. 

It is said that he absconded from Staffordshire, and took 
abroad with him the secrets he had managed to learn at 
Etruria and elsewhere, but his efforts were little more effective 
than those of Wedgwood’s many other copyists. Altogether, 
Gerverot would seem to have been a most venturesome charac- 
ter but, unlike some other arcanists, he seems never to have 
achieved much success ; a fact which explains why his name 
is seldom remembered. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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DERAIN AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 
‘HESE thirty paintings from a private collection give a 
good picture of one of the aspects of Derain’s art, and 
he nudes and the still-lives represent that side of him which 
most likely to age well. The cubist period, on the other 
and, is no doubt the most vulnerable. Gertrude Stein ex- 
wressed with great acuity Derain’s inability to schematize and 
» abstract when she said: ‘Derain paints cubist pictures for 
nuseums’. Derain’s efforts to incorporate in his work the 
tyle which was being created during his youth, and of which 
Picasso more than Braque was the champion, .only brought 
uit the limitations of his sensibility, or rather revealed his 
profound penchant fer the grace, nonchalance, and abandon 
f the arabesque. The nuances of light on a dish of fruit were 
what he could best convey ; the volume of the fruit, or the 
profusion and plenitude of a nude escaped him. These 
thirty paintings display only one aspect of his oeuvre, but 
they reveal a painter who was able to translate what instinc- 
tively most appealed to him: soft lights, a climate of ordered 
negligence, les plaisirs et les jours. 


HAJDU AT THE GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 

Ever since his last exhibition at the Galerie Jeanne Bucher 
see APOLLO, January, 1958), Hajdu’s works have enjoyed an 
evergrowing success both in America, where he exhibited last 
spring, and in Europe, especially after his big retrospective 
exhibition at the Bern Kunsthalle in June 1957. Hajdu’s 
personality is extremely appealing and his oeuvre is highly 
significant of that climate of contemporary sculpture which 
combines a Platonic aesthetic of beauty with an expression of 
decanted figuration proceeding from a mediterranean culture, 
and the spirit of which Cycladic sculpture is a moving ex- 





Fig. I. Haypu. Marble, 1957. 
Galerie Feanne Bucher. 
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ample. Along with some recent sculptures Hajdu is now ex- 
hibiting at the Galerie Jeanne Bucher some Estampilles. They 
are impressions on paper of metallic forms (a kind of deep 
etching) and they utilize the same themes and forms as his 
sculpture. 


SCHOFFER AT THE GALERIE DENISE RENE 


The sculpture of Schoffer combines dynamics with aesthetics, 
silence with the noise of the electric motors which move the 
coloured transparent plaques. They turn, they move cease- 
lessly. Different coloured spotlights play on them, and screens 
placed behind catch the ever-changing forms and colours. 
The combinations are limitless. This is the triumph of a 
watchmaker, the glory of the machine, plus neo-plastic prin- 
ciples. The Galerie Denise René looks as if it has been 
transformed into an X-ray laboratory. This kind of experiment 
no doubt offers great possibilities to advertising agencies and 
to town planners in search of ways of brightening our streets 
at night. 


HARTUNG AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 


These recent pastels of Hartung possess great elegance. 
Reduced largely to a firm and sharp graphism—isolated strokes, 
nonchalant, or strictly coiled according to a personal and 
typical sense of rhythm, here and there subtle, rare, light 
notations of colour—this graphism allies force with balance, 
density with discretion and measure. They are not too pretty, 
nor is their virtuosity too apparent. Thus these pastels never 
attain the obviously successful, the too patently beautiful, and 
for that reason they are poetic, instinctive, and restrained in 
their gratuitous perfection. 


VIEILLARD AT THE GALERIE ADRIEN MAEGHT 


Roger Vieillard is essentially an engraver. Unlike Jacques 
Villon, for whom engraving was for many years an ideal means 
of expression linked, however, to the themes of his drawings 
and his paintings, for Roger Vieillard it has always been his 
elected medium, and his only method of expression. An 
important illustrator (his most remarkable success was the 
copper engravings for Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode ten 
years ago), today Vieillard has attained a mastery of the art of 
line which makes those abstract compositions he has just 
exhibited at the Galerie Adrien Maeght the most successful of 
his career. These richly nuanced compositions give off a 
subtle, light, and a refined visual poetry. The density of the 
blacks and whites and the magic of their rapports combine 
with the rigour of a dazzling métier to attain a kind of pure 
classicism. 





Fig. II. ROGER VIEILLARD. Images sur |’Eau. 
Galerie Adrien Maeght. 

















Fig. III. CHARCHOUNE. Composition inspirée par le Clavecin 
(No. 11). 
Galerie Michel Warren. 


CHARCHOUNE AT THE GALERIE MICHEL WARREN 


Charchoune is of Russian origin. Born in 1888, he has 
lived in Paris ever since 1912. His first exhibitions were in 
a little bookshop of the Rue Dauphine in 1920 and at the 
Galerie Der Sturm in Berlin in 1922. Ever since he has 
exhibited here and there all over the world. The best of his 
oeuvre, which includes portraits and mystical paintings, are his 
symbolic fantasies which are sometimes partly or entirely 
abstract, monochromatic variations of great finesse, refined 
without being precious, and his abstract canvases like those 
recently exhibited at the Galerie Michel Warren. Some of 
them subtly and beautifully suggest meditation, silence, and 
felicity. 


ASSE AT THE GALERIE ART VIVANT 


The canvases of Genevieve Asse are rarely disappointing. 
Almost all of them belong to a lyric mode not dissimilar to the 
way of feeling and painting inaugurated by de Stael. Her 
pictures have a charm and a savour ; the abstractions of sky, 
and landscape are instinct with refinement and light ;_ their 
tact, feminity, and sense of measure are pleasantly and 
smoothly integrated. 


BOUSSAC AT THE GALERIE IRIS CLERT 


I very much like Boussac’s Instants Pétrifiés. They are 
compositions made up of sand, crystals and fine pieces of 
brick which are grooved, lightly marked, tinted and painted. 
They catch the light, and reveal with great sensitivity, address 
and intelligence, a kind of poetry of chiaroscuro and of 
graffitti. Boussac plays with materials without, however, 
misusing them. These works actually transcend graffitti which 
up till now have been either copied or photographed in order 
to reproduce their spirit, their climate of feeling. Les Instants 
Pétrifiés utilizes the appearance of graffitti in order to disclose 
something more essential and infinitely more alive. 


DUFOUR AT THE GALERIE PIERRE 


The recent canvases of Bernard Dufour are brighter, more 
delicately nuanced and more sumptuously coloured than 
usual. They achieve that interior logic of composition and of 
style which, using memories of landscapes and objects, 
recreates their plastic equivalents, which in turn become 
imaginary and personal forms. His pictures show a rich 
sensibility, but they miss that grace which can give to what 
has been deeply pondered, the spontaneity of the improvised. 


QUENEAU AT THE GALERIE PASCALE 


Jean Marie Queneau is the Benjamin of French painting. 
At the age of 23, he has just had his first one-man show at 
the Galerie Pascale. His oils, gouaches, and drawings are all 
rather restricted in feeling and yet sometimes violent in their 
firmness of line and colour. They all display great force and 
presence. Figurative ? Abstract ? One feels in them the 
presence of many people jammed together. Taken as abstract 
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Instants Pétrifiés. 


Fig. IV. Boussac. 
Galerie Iris Clert. 


compositions, the paintings are rhythmical, highly coloured, 
effusive, full of warmth and movement. They express a 
certain anguish which is never complacent or arrogant. It 
is a question more of a climate than of a description. 
Queneau’s pictorial equivalents suggest much by the force of 
their concision. All in all, a good beginning. 


LOUBCHANSKY AT THE GALERIE KLEBER 


Marcelle Loubchansky, born in 1917, was one of the first 
French painters to foreshadow the tachiste movement. Her 
very large compositions were made up of superimposed and 
contiguous large spots of colour. Sometimes there were 
rather soft and viscous forms centred on other more precise 
spots of colour. Later her predilection for red got the upper 


hand, and the morbid ochres and green of her earlier works 













































































Fig. V. JEAN-MARIE QUENEAU. 
Galerie Pascale. 


Composition. 
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Fig. VI. DusurFet. Petit Sol, 1958. 
Galerie Paul Facchetti. 


gave way to the livid and sanguine colours we see today. 
These canvases play with chance, but rarely succeed, for they 
are seldom on the same scale as their content. 


HAYDEN AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Hayden was for many years one of the satellites of the Cubist 
movement. Some of his works of the years 1910-1915 can 
at first glance even he mistaken for those of Braque or Picasso. 
On closer inspection, however, one detects a certain reluctance 
to renounce the traditional interpretation of perspective. But 
the canvases exhibited at the Waddington Gallery cover the 
last twenty years of Hayden’s life, and have nothing in 
common with the intellectual speculations of the cubist move- 
ment. The still-lives show diverse objects arranged on a 
background treated as a large colour passage. Cubist rigour 
has given way to a pleasant free treatment of forms: 
harmonious, detached, intimate, and touching. 


HEATH AND REICHEL AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


Adrian Heath belongs to the abstract geometrical wing of 
the younger English painters. His recent paintings exhibited 
at the Hanover Gallery, are rather cool and restrained in spite 
of the warmth of their colours. Their appeal is formal, now 
seductive, now severe. They still lack perhaps a certain 
lyricism, but they are nevertheless attractive. 

Hans Reichel died suddenly in Paris on December 7, 1958, 
aged 66. This first exhibition of Reichel in London consists 
of gouaches and watercolours chosen from among his com- 
plete oeuvre. If at one time his paintings manifested a certain 
affinity with those of Klee, it was due more to their similar 
musical and poetic sensibility than to any direct influence. In 
Reichel’s compositions unity of effect is not obscured by the 
richness of nuance ; delicacy of colour, subtly graduated and 
superimposed tones, the ease with which line and colour form 
a unified composition, all mutually interact. Behind his 
rational and instinctive simplification of space one catches 
sight of fleeting figurative suggestions whose simplicity and 
ambiguity provide many possible meanings. If Reichel places 
a fish, or hints of flowers in his works, they are like the real 
details which create the enchantment of fairy tales: the real 
detail in the unreal world. Gindertael once characterized 
Reichel’s watercolours as ‘irresistible little mirrors of the soul’, 
and irresistible they are. 


PORTWAY AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


From the 10th February an exhibition of paintings, drawings 
and gouaches by the South African artist Douglas Portway will 
be on view at the Drian Gallery. Born in Johannesburg in 
1922, Portway has held one-man shows in South Africa since 
1944. In 1952 he went to America as South Africa’s repre- 
sentative to the International Art Programme sponsored by the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations ; and he also represented 
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Fig. VII. HENRI HAYDEN. Nature Morte au Panier Noir, 1958. 
Waddington Galleries. 


South Africa at the Venice Biennale in 1956. His paintings 
exploit the possibilities of a creamy impasto in quiet colours, 
and are non-figurative in effect ; although, for instance, one 
can see how starting from a Lorjou-like chicken he has created 
an agreeable fusion of pinks and greys. He is a colourist of 
distinction. 

Until the 9th February there will be a show of watercolours 
and ink drawings from Haiti and Alabama by René Laubiés. 


KIKOINE AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


In 1912 Kikoine arrived in Paris, accompanied by Soutine 
and another Russian painter, Kremegne. They were befriended 
by Modigliani, who introduced them to art dealers, and Kikoine 
had his first exhibition in Paris in 1919. His oeuvre is not 
unknown in England for he exhibited at the Redfern Gallery 
in 1955. His painting is colourful and richly figurative, and 
under the apparent disorder it is subtle, warm, and vibrant. 
Kikoine exhibits in Paris at the Galerie Romanet (the self- 
styled plus belle galerie de Paris), and his work is an excellent 
example of /’Ecole de Paris as the term is understood at this 
gallery which has specialized for the last few years in a return 
to lyrical and charming figurative art. Kikoine’s present ex- 
hibition at the Obelisk Gallery in London contains a large 
selection of portraits, still-lives, and landscapes. The selection 
is very representative of the powerful and decorative manner 
of this painter who has apparently been much influenced by 
the Nabis, and particularly by Bonnard. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, APOLLO. 

S1r,—In an interesting article “New Light on Polychrome 
Caughley” (APOLLO, Jan., 1959), Mr. T. A. Sprague states that 
‘A squat, almost tub shaped type of cream jug about 7 cm. 
(22 in.). high, with a moulding of four fernlike leaves on each 
side, seems to be peculiar to Caughley’. 

Before all such creamers are attributed to the Caughley and 
Coalport factories it should be borne in mind that the Lowestoft 
factory produced a similar shaped creamer. A documentary 
example was included in the Coleman Collection and bore the 
date 1774. An interesting unglazed fragment was also found 
during excavations on the Lowestoft factory site. The Lowes- 
toft examples are normally decorated with overglaze floral 
patterns and can be dated circa 1774/85. 

While there can be no disagreement with the Caughley 
attribution given to the examples illustrated by Mr. Sprague, 
Fig. VIII, it would seem advisable to draw attention to the fact 
that similar examples were indeed made elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY A. GODDEN. 
56, Richmond Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 








MAURER AT BERTHA SCHAEFER’S GALLERY 
LFRED MAURER’S paintings at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery seem conservative today, although his work created 
a furor between 1910 and 1930 when he was regarded as a 
“mad” modern in newspaper and magazine accounts. Maurer 
had studied and painted in Paris intermittently from 1897 until 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, and by 1904 he evolved a 
personal style related to the various modern tendencies impor- 
tant in Paris at the time. The Fauves and Cezanne interested 
him, as did Botticelli, and this was reflected in his work. 
Ideologically he allied himself with the modern movement. In 
1908, he helped organize an American Secession and in 1909 
was shown in the first New York Gallery devoted to the new 
tendency, the Photo-Secession Gallery run by Alfred Stieglitz 
Maurer, born in 1868, was a proficient painter before he 
went abroad, but it was not until he came under the spell of 
the Fauves that his work developed real distinction. In the 
1920’s he did a series of female figures, elongated and plastic 
with large eyes that stare out hauntingly. They have qualities 
that remind one of Modigliani but they are more naively 
handled. In the years just before his death in 1932, synthetic 
cubism and related ways of analyzing form appealed to Maurer. 
Still-life studies of table groupings were a subject he painted 
frequently and his interest in the human figure shifted to semi- 
abstract compositions based on heads. The illustrated painting 
shows the way he did studies that were in a sense “double 
entendre”. The two heads are combined so that they appear 
as one for an instance since the overlapping makes some ele- 
ments serve both faces. The head is closely related to the 
earlier primitive heads he did in the twenties from which it 
is clearly derived, with the distortion adding a poignancy. 
Maurer was probably the first American painter to be a part 
of the modern movement, and he, unfortunitely, never achieved 
the success he deserved. 


















































































DALI AT THE CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
Salvador Dali has retained his ability to shock in his latest 


. . "4 


Fig. I. Atrrep H. Maurer. Dark Abstract Heads. 
c. 1930/31. Oil, 217% x 18 ins. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 





Fig. II. SAatvapor Dari. Madonna of Guadalupe, 
Patron Saint of Mexico. 
Lent by Mr. Winston Guest to the Exhibition at 
The Carstairs Gallery. 


work. Raphael and Velasquez served as sources of inspiration 
for a number of the paintings in the Carstairs exhibition and 
the dependence is at first glance so strong that one reacts to 
the Raphael or Velasquez before one realizes how completely 
different the painting is. This latest group confirms the fan- 
tastic facility of the artist and is most daring in being variations 
on such familiar themes as Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and 
the Portrait of the Infanta by Velasquez. The technique is 
always completely Dali’s own ; it is the effect that makes the 
connections strong. In the “Madonna of Guadalupe, Patron 
Saint of Mexico”, the Virgin is Gala Dali and the image rises 
over a landscape. Tradition is followed closely to recreate the 
effect of a Latin American Madonna painting, but details are 
treated as only Dali can. The exhibition was accompanied by 
a statement by Dali in which he said the influence of Freud on 
his work has been replaced by that of Doctor Heisenberg and 
that from concentrating on the interior world he has gone on 
to the exterior world ; physics have replaced psychology in his 
interests. One bit of evidence is his odd “Quasi-grey picture” 
that is described in the catalogue as a picture which, “closely 
seen, is an abstract one ; seen from two metres is the Sistine 
Madonna of Raphael ; and from fifteen metres is the ear of an 
angel measuring one metre and a half ; which is painted with 
anti-matter ; therefore with pure energy”. The Pieta shows 
Christ as ever so real flesh, but has an element hard to describe 
that makes it awe-inspiring. In the watercolours, a quick 
technique is used to great advantage. Dali’s very special style 
is constantly varying but at the same time very consistent. 

















Fig. III. 


Doris CAESAR. Cattleya, 1958. 
Weyhe Gallery. 


Height 26 ins. 


Doris CAESAR AT THE WEYHE GALLERY 


Doris Caesar has been in the forefront of American women 
sculptors for about thirty years, and her current exhibition 
of bronzes at the Weyhe Gallery was a fine demonstration of 
why. In the current show Miss Caesar used elongated figures 
with distortion a vehicle for expressing feelings of pathos. It 
is fascinating to find her work taking a turn toward abstraction 
—but stopping short of it. In several examples the subject is 
a plant that seems to be rendered almost anthropomorphically 
and pleading. The leaves are reminiscent of arms or fingers 
stretched out. Her females are always very knowingly simplified 
or distorted, with anatomical detail included to advantage. The 
thinnest small figures have no significant omissions and they 
are strong because these details make the smallest figure seem 
alive and breathing instead of a piece of metal that suggests 
human form. Miss Caesar has always been interested in 
rendering the man alive and with problems. Her earlier work 
reflected a social conscience that seems now to have been re- 
placed by a more profound concern with the more basic ele- 
ments. In the constant changes in her work through the years 
it is a great comfort to see steady improvement and growing 
profundity. Miss Caesar’s evolution has not been unusual ; 
many artists have shifted from a social to a psychological 
emphasis, but her work very clearly shows it is a question of 
growth within rather than following fads that has determined 
her transformation. Concurrent with the exhibition at Weyhe’s, 
was one of Four American Expressionists at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art which included her work. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DESIGN AT THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


The aesthetics of mass-produced objects have interested the 
Museum of Modern Art from its earliest days. In 1934, the 
exhibition Machine Art, did much to point up the importance 
of the industrial designer. Coil springs, ball bearings and pro- 
pellers were shown along with decorative objects such as vases 
and ashtrays. Functional form in precise geometric shapes 
characterised most of the work shown. In recent years, the 
“Good Design” exhibitions organized by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
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brought together the finest examples of well-designed objects 
available, whether mass-produced or the work of an individual 
craftsman, and the Museum was identified with the best in 
modern design. Now a summary of the tendencies in design 
of the past sixty years was presented in an exhibition that went 
beyond the scope of anything done at the Museum before. The 
earliest XIXth century prototypes of functional furniture are 
now hard to discover, except for the Thonet bentwood chairs 
that have great appeal, a rocker of 1860 and a sidechair of 
1870, which serve as a prefatory reminder of the beginnings of 
contemporary design. The important style of the opening 
years of this century, the “Art Nouveau”, was anything but 
functional. Its designers sought new kinds of ornament in 
nature and developed an aesthetic of elongated proportions 
purely because they liked the outlines they created. The 
French architect, Hector Guimard, one of the outstanding ex- 
ponents of “Art Nouveau”, is represented by furniture and 
metalwork including parts of the Paris Metro entrance which 
secure his fame. The American designer, Louis Comfort 
Tiffany’s experiments in glass and metal resulted in work 
close in spirit which are shown with silver by English and 
German designers in the style. Chairs by MacIntosh and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, of the first decade of the century seemed 
more prophetic of the dominant tendency of later years. The 


A COLONIAL SILVERSMITH AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


The Brooklyn Museum’s current special exhibition is en- 
titled, “Elias Pelletreau, Long Island Silversmith and his 
Sources of Design”, and attempts to show the work of Pelle- 
treau in the context of the major styles of his time. Like any 
provincial, Pelletreau was retardataire in design, but reflected 
the trends in fashion, sometimes at the moment it was im- 
portant, and at other times years later. A very brief idea of 
the tradition of silver design in major centres like London and 
Paris is given. XVIIth century work related to XVIIIth century 
American work is shown and the simpler forms of the beginning 
of the century are shown along with the magnificent Rococo 
work of English masters such as de Lamerie and French 
craftsmen such as Durand. 





Fig. IV. Tankard by Elias Pelletreau, Long Island, 
mid-X VIIIth century. 


Lent by FJames Graham and Sons Inc. to the Exhibition at 
The Brooklyn Museum. 
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REVIEWS 


A HISTORY BOOK OF ILLUSTRA- 
TION: The Illuminated Manuscript 
and the Printed Book. By Davip 
BLAND. 448 pp., 395 illustrations (in- 
cluding 20 in colour). Bibliography. 
Index. Faber and Faber. 84s. 


THERE have been many specialist studies 
of different phases and aspects of book 
illustration, but few attempts at a com- 
plete history of this dependent though 
fascinating art. Mr. Bland, already 
known for a smaller work The Illustration 
of Books, published in 1951, has now 
written the most comprehensive treatment 
of the subject to date. The task of com- 
piling the history of an art with a con- 
tinuous history of fifteen centuries is a 
formidable test which, it may be said at 
once, Mr. Bland passes with colours 
flying. With the aid of nearly four 
hundred illustrations, including twenty 
colour plates, he successfully maintains 
the reader’s interest and confidence in a 
chronicle which covers Asia and America 
as well as Europe. 

The illustrated book was largely a 
medieval invention and the conclusion of 
illuminated manuscripts in his survey 
was a logical, and courageous, decision. 
In this highly specialised field he has not 
done more than to provide a synthesis of 
scholarly research which will enable the 
student to follow the main developments 
in Late Antique, Byzantine, and Oriental 
illumination in so far as they exemplify 
early forms of the illustrated book. With 
the invention of printing and the use of 
engraved illustration in the late X Vth and 
XVIth centuries the author is on firmer 
ground. In the remaining three quarters 
of the book the material is developed on 
a more regular plan, each chapter cover- 
ing approximately a century with sub- 
divisions for individual countries. As he 
approaches modern times Mr. Bland’s 
treatment becomes increasingly more de- 
tailed and it is noteworthy that the last 
two chapters, dealing with the XIXth 
and XXth centuries, are the longest in the 
book. 

Throughout the book there is constant 
emphasis on the relationship of illustra- 
tion to text, script and typography. It 
is the mise-en-page, the successful inte- 
gration of text, illustration and decoration 
which primarily interests the author, 
together with the development of tech- 
niques, a matter on which he speaks with 
peculiar authority. The frequent associa- 
tion of fine illustrations with indifferent 
texts is early commented upon as a 
feature found in all periods, but the 
combination of accomplished graphic 
craftsmanship with poor typography is 
viewed with special disfavour and forms 
the basis of the somewhat harsh strictures 
on the English illustrators of the 
eighteen-sixties. It is apparent, also, that 


Mr. Bland has a greater affection for the 
vignette than for the rectangular type of 
illustration (there are several references in 
the latter part of the book to ‘the ever- 
lasting rectangle’) ; 


the former can be 





incorporated more easily into the text, as 
in Bewick’s books or in the work of the 
French romantic illustrators, but the 
shape of the codex or modern book is a 
predisposing factor in the predominance 
of the rectangular form. If the vignette 
be regarded as the most successful partner 
in that happy marriage of text and 
illustration which is the ideal of book 
illustration, late medieval manuscripts, 
with their miniatures, historiated initials, 
decorative borders and marginal drolleries 
surrounding and breaking up the script, 
must be counted among the most suc- 
cessful books ever devised ; the case for 
considering together two aspects of book 
art which are usually studied separately 
could not be better justified. 


Yet in the course of this long survey 
Mr. Bland never really tells us what is 
good illustration. In numerous asides, as 
it were, we get near a definition but there 
is no systematic analysis of the purpose 
of illustration in different epochs, nor any 
consecutive account of the various stages 
—instructional, visual aid, ornamental, 
recreational, pictorial—through which the 
art of illustration has passed. A dictum 
is quoted from Pelletan, the French 
publisher active at the beginning of the 
present century, that ‘to illustrate a book 
is to interpret a text and to decorate a 
page’, but the style of the interpretation 
depends on the nature of the book and 
the personality of the artist. The best 
illustrators are seldom the greatest artists ; 
the modern école de Paris provides an ex- 
ception but here, as Mr. Bland points out, 
the text is subservient to, if not a mere 
excuse for the plates which are valued 
in their own right as portfolios of engrav- 
ings. Nevertheless the artist-illustrator is 
not responsible for the design of the 
printed page ; there are other factors to 
consider in assessing his achievement. His 
work reveals not only his own views con- 
cerning the manner—literal, imaginative, 
or decorative—in which the text should 
be interpreted but reflects also the thought 
of his time and the tastes or needs of the 
public, both educated and popular, to 
whom the illustrated book is intended to 
appeal. Mr. Bland’s strictly chronological 
approach, combined with the reiterated 
emphasis on the unity of the page, per- 
mits only infrequent glimpses into what 
may be called the hinterland of illustra- 
tion. One would welcome an occasional 
reference to the religious and social sub- 
soil which produced such flowers as Books 
of Hours. emblem books, private press 
limited editions and other classes of books 
popular in their respective periods. 


A comprehensive, far-ranging book of 
this nature usually invites critics to search 
the periods in which they are specially in- 
terested for minor errors and omissions. 
There are a few questionable statements 
in the sections on illumination and a sus- 
picion that Mr. Bland has not entirely 
understood the significance of the figura- 
tive representation of metaphors and 
similes found in the illustrations to the 
Utrecht and other early Psalters. But 
the number of factual errors appears 
to be small, a remarkable achievement 
in a book of such breadth. It is 
difficult to imagine anybody other than 
Mr. Bland competent to deal with the 
total range of book illustration. His book 
should give pleasure to a wide circle of 
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readers and admirably achieves its ex- 
pressed purpose of providing a chronology 
of techniques and notable books in whict 
the evolution of the art of illustration may 
be followed through many centuries. 
JoHN P. HarRTHAN. 


EDVARD MUNCH: NATURE AND 
ANIMALS. By ARVE Moen 
Allen & Unwin. 75s. 


THis is the third volume by Arve Moern 
devoted to different aspects of Munch’s 
work. The admirable illustrations (fifteen 
in excellent colour) are selected from the 
different periods of his long working life 
and convey a striking impression of 
Munch’s commanding originality in 
landscape painting. Some of his most 
impelling pictures, in which emotion- 
charged human figures are shown in 
landscape or urban scenes, are also illus- 
trated here, as well as his dynamic but 
often sinister feeling for animals. To 
anyone interested in Munch, this will 
prove a most stimulating volume. (The 
omission of page and plate numbers 83-93 
and 105-107 should be corrected in a 
later edition). 

The essay which accompanies this fine 
body of illustrations is, however, disap- 
pointing. As in the first volume, the text 
narrates the story of Munch’s artistic 
development and the circumstances of his 
life, but it fails to probe even so far as 
the essay in the second volume (devoted 
to “Woman and Eros”) into the tense, 
conflict-ridden, visionary soul of the 
Norwegian painter. Many of the most 
provocative and puzzling pictures (such 
as Flight, page 54, or Mountain Road, 
Fear, page 11, to name two typical titles) 
are left without explanation or comment, 
whilst the narrative relies on many key 
pictures illustrated in the earlier volumes. 
It is difficult to feel that the text is 
sufficiently related with the illustrations 
here selected. 

Munch’s art is characteristically ex- 
pressionist (with the possible exception of 
his later landscapes) ; the inner psycho- 
logical state is of equal importance with 
the natural object which is painted, and 
the former is often expressed in the 
pictorial image by means of symbols. To 
evaluate the vision of such an artist one 
must be sensitive to both the inner and 
ihe outer aspect, the subjective and the 
objective. It is here that Mr. Moern 
seems to fail. He heads a section of his 
essay “From Nature to Symbol’, but he 
seems unfamiliar with psychological 
symbolism and its interpretation. Of 
The Tempest he comments “There is 
something distraught, hysterical almost, 
in the whole mood of the picture, which 
portends disaster”, and on Evening in 
Karl Fohan, “Even the lights from the 
windows of the parliament building and 
the row of houses along the street are 
venomous and hostile” (pages 26 and 22) 
—but farther than this he does not take 
us. One cannot help reflecting that any 
good analyst, Jungian or Freudian, would 
have something pertinent to say about 
such pictures! For without a serious 
attempt to understand Munch’s mind. no 
exaggerated phrases about his philosophy 
(see page 36) will elucidate the subjective 
content—which is both neurotic and 
visionary—of his expressionist art. 

G. W. Diasy. 

















ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
WORLD. By F. VAN DER MEER and 
CHRISTINE MOHRMANN, translated by 
Mary F. HEDLUND and H. H. Row ey. 
Nelson, 70s. 

ais beautifully produced book is much 
ore than an “atlas” of the early Christian 
wld. It is a survey of Christian life in 
.e first six centuries of our era, and illus- 
ates with well chosen photographs the 
eginnings of the Christian faith. The 
lates are roughly grouped according to 
1e themes which depict some common 
spect or topic of the church life of the 
period. The series of well drawn maps 
sive clear and precise information on a 
variety of aspects of ecclesiastical and 
irchaeological geography: the location of 
the various Christian monuments and 
bishoprics, the spread of the Church in 
the Roman provinces, the pilgrim routes 
and the monastic settlements at the time 
of Augustine. The captions to the illus- 
trations provide essential information about 
the origin, content, date and provenance 
of the objects illustrated. 

The distinguished authors have very 
skilfully sketched in the complex back- 
ground, historical and geographical, of the 
photographs and the subjects which they 
illustrate ; thus providing a kind of verbal 
picture of the lives and the problems of 
the Christians who made them. An in- 
teresting element is embodied which is 
unique ; it consists of a systematic selec- 
tion from the writings of the first six 
centuries, chosen to reveal the attitudes, 
beliefs and motives behind the works 
illustrated, as seen by contemporary eyes. 
And to conclude the volume there is a 
series of comprehensive indexes of persons, 
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things and places. This makes the copious 
and varied contents of the atlas invaluable 
to all students of this highly important 
period of Christian history, and will assure 
its place as a standard work of reference. 
VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


THE SAMURAI SWORD. By JOHN M. 
YumMoTo. Charles E. Tuttle & Co. 
Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo. 32s. 6d. 

THIS is essentially a book by a collector 

for collectors, embodying the knowledge 

he had to seek out when he was a beginner. 

Archaic swords, of which but few exist 
even in Japan, are dealt with briefly and 
this book is concerned with the swords 
that the collector may find in his travels. 

The plates and line drawings are first 
class, the latter demonstrate their subject 
clearly, the descriptions simple and to the 
point. The Japanese terms are also given. 

An excellent glossary covers the field 
thoroughly without bringing in a mass of 
little used and obscure terms. 

The bibliography of books and articles 
on the subject, both English and Japanese 
is of great value, the first time such a 
bibliography has appeared except for a 
short list in a recent Continental sale 
catalogue. 

As this book is entitled “The Samurai 
Sword’, implying the sword ‘in toto’, it 
is a pity so little is given on the different 
styles and types of mountings. Indeed 
‘Daisho’, the pair of swords, the prerogative 
and emblem of the samurai caste, is only 
referred to once—in the glossary! ! 

This strange omission is, in a way, 
atoned for by the inclusion of descrip- 
tions and excellent photographs of service 
blades and their mountings used in the late 


war. On these nothing authoritative has 
previously appeared. 

Mr. Yumoto is such an expert on his 
subject that he occasionally assumes “that 
every schoolboy knows” and omits vital 
but very elementary facts. This may leave 
the complete novice, without any back- 
ground knowledge, rather at sea for a time. 
Apart from this, all collectors will find 
this book of very real value. 

CLEMENT MILWARD. 


ART INTO LIFE. By FRANK Avray 
WILson. Centaur Press. 30s. 
THIs is a stimulating book. Frank Avray 
Wilson—an established action painter— 
gives his views on art and everything 
which interests him in a vital way, and 
copiously illustrates it with 67 sketches 
and diagrams and 11 plates (some of our 
younger avantgarde tachistes). Ranging 
over wide areas of world culture, some 
of which he knows at first hand, he 
dramatically reveals the dilemmas of the 
artist within an industrial and scientific 
ambience. Since he has pounded his way 
through and arrived, he is eager to share 
his findings and to give encouragement. 
If he appears intolerant of some contem- 
poraries he states his reasons ; but he is 
unsympathetic to some good, if not great, 
artists, like Klee, or other painters, like 
de Kooning, who are, energetically, not 
going his way .... Nevertheless, full 
of insights and ideas which will be useful 
to artists (even if he gets their goat) and 
especially teachers and students, this is 
a courageous book: the first English one 
to deal at length eloquently and decisively 
with tachisme and action painting. 
JOHN DALTON. 
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HERE, OF 
ALL PLACES 


Osbert Lancaster 





variety and originality. 


Book Society Choice 
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Travels in the 


—Illustrated London News. 
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A grand gathering together in chronological 
order of Lancaster’s celebrated Homes Sweet 
Homes and Pillar to Post with his new survey 
of the architectural riches of the U.S.A. This 
American material reveals a quite astonishing 


Illustrated by the author. 


2nd Printing 
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‘This extraordinary book of adventure and en- 
counter, fantasy and learning . 
rich book.’—The Sunday Times. 


‘The masterpiece of a traveller and scholar.” 


‘One of the world’s best travelling companions.’ 


—tThe Tatler. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 




















Ushak Carpet. 9 ft. 5 ins. x 5 ft. 8 ins. 


N the late XVIth and earlier XVIIth centuries the city of Ushak in Anatolia was an important centre of carpet manufacture, 
althcugh the majority of the craftsmen were almost certainly from Persia. After seeing the usual ‘star’ and ‘medallion’ 
Ushak carpets, of which there are many in private and public collections, it is interesting to find this unusual example of 
Ushak production, with an all-over design dating from the XVIIth century. An almost identical piece is illustrated in 
Bode and Kuhnel’s Antique Rugs from the Near East (Fig. 25). 
In the possession of The House of Perez. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. Choosing the New Material. Panel, 234 x 194 ins. 


HE recent exhibition at the Diploma Gallery did much to confirm Wilkie’s standing as our best genre painter after 


Hogarth, and despite his powers as an exponent of the grand manner it is as a storyteller that he inspires the greatest 
affection and respect. The earlier works, meticulously finished, seem to lean rather too heavily upon Dutch models and 


Teniers in particular, but towards 1820 Wilkie developed a style in his narrative pictures that is quite individual. This 
little panel is dated 1818, the same year as The Penny Wedding, and shows a travelling salesman of textiles displaying his wares. 


The wife holding the length of stuff looks appealingly at her husband ; an elderly relative is bargaining indignantly with the 


traveller ; and the husband sits in the window, ruefully aware that it is he who will have to pay. The characters are so well 
drawn, and there is so much detail expressed but not insisted upon, that one forgets how artfully the whole group is 


composed. Yet it is this gift of composition that enabled Wilkie to bring off his history pictures, and raises him as a genre 
painter far above his contemporaries and successors. 


Christie’s Sale, 20th February. 





APOLLO 


One of a Pair of Meissen Cockatoos, by J. J. Kaendler. Heighi 84 ins. 


HESE exceptionally lively birds were modelled by J. J. Kaendler about 1736, and bear the crossed swords mark in 

blue. Each bird is perched on the cross branches of a tree stump. The tall crests of feathers, which go all the way 
round like a Red Indian headdress, are brilliantly enamelled in iron red, yellow, green, inky blue, and dark lilac. The 
same colours are used on the tail and wing feathers, and the breasts are left white in contrast to show the porcelain body. 

Another pair, mounted in ormolu, was sold at Sotheby’s on 20th May, 1958, but the model is very rare and only one 
further example seems to be recorded. 


Sotheby's Sale, 24th February 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


G. B. PIAZZETTA. Head of a Girl. Black chalk heightened with white on grey paper. 
157 x 114 ins. 


NLY very few of Piazzetta’s drawings of heads, all of which are in this technique and all on rather a large scale, 


appear to have been done as studies for paintings ; most of them were meant to be looked at as finished works. This, 
however, is a study for the head of Rebecca in the large painting of Rebecca at the Well in Milan (Brera). There are 
differences of detail ; in the painting she is not wearing a kerchief, and has a more elaborate hair style ; furthermore, the 
attractive liveliness of the drawing (surely a direct study from life) has to a great extent been lost. Both the drawing and 
the painting are illustrated by Pallucchini in his recent book on Piazzetta (Figs. 75 and 144). 


In the possession of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., London. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 

Pictures. There will be five sales of pictures during the month 
starting on Friday, February 6th when old pictures from various 
sources will be offered. Pictures by British and Continental artists 
of the XVIIth century form the majority of the sale. On Friday, 
February 13th there will be a sale of modern pictures comprised 
mainly of pictures by British and Continental artists of the XIXth 
century including “The Ferry” by F. W. Watts, ““An Arab Encamp- 
ment” by David Roberts, R.A., “A Woody Landscape” by T. Creswick, 
R.A., “A Study of a Young Woman” by Lovis Corinth, a rare artist 
to appear in the London Sale room and doubly interesting because of 
the current exhibition at the Tate Gallery, “A Landscape” by John 
Linnell Senior, and other works by W. Shayer Senior, Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A., J. J. Tissot, Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and others. 
On Tuesday, February 17th there will be a sale of old and modern 
drawings, etchings and engravings. Amongst several drawings offered 
by Major L. A. Clowes is “Grouse” by Archibald Thorburn and a 
sketch by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., “Reading the Will’. Amongst the 
old master drawings are “A Group of Putti amid Eagles’ by 
Domenico Tiepolo, “Venetian Views’ by Giacomo Guardi and ‘Roman 
Views" by Pietro Bianchi ; other works are by Constantin Guys, 
Samuel Prout, Paul Sandby, R.A., F. Wheatley, R.A., Birket Foster 
and Sir Jacob Epstein. The most interesting sale of the month will 
be held on Friday the 20th. Over half the sale comprises an 
anonymous collection which includes two extremely attractive land- 
scapes by H. Harpignies, ‘The Edge of The Wood” and “The Drive, 
Autumn”, ‘The Pedlar’’ by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., “A Coast Scene’ 
by J. B. Jongkind, “A Wooded Lane” by J. B. C. Corot and “Flora” 
by N. Diaz and works by A. T. J. Monticelli, J. B. Isabey and A. 
Mauve also a group of pictures of Sir G. Reid, W. MacTaggart and 
other exhibitors at the Royal Scottish Academy around the turn of 
the century. From the collection of Mr. M. V. B. Hill, come “A 
River Scene Near Deauville’’ by Eugene Boudin, “A Coast Scene 
Near Villerville’’ by the same artist, an interesting still life by Othon 
Friesz and ‘White Phlox’ by H. Fantin Latour. 

The last sale of the month will take place on Friday, February 27th 
and will be of old pictures mainly of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century British and Continental Schools. 

FURNITURE, Furniture sales will be held on each Thursday of 
the month. The first on the 5th shows representative English and 
Continental XVIIIth century examples of which we mention a Dutch 
mahogany commode inlaid with satinwood stringing and cross grained 
rosewood borders, and a pair of Louis XVI Gueridon ; there are 
some nice Regency pieces and particularly a black lacquer circular 
pedestal table and a Sheraton mahogany card table is unusual in as 
much as it bears an anonymous trade label, ‘‘Upholsterer and cabinet 
maker, Middle Street, Gosport’, The two following sales are of a 
similar character and contain several attractive sets of X VIIIth century 
chairs. Both sales start with a variety of clocks and the second has 
a wider selection of Continental furniture. Among the late Lady 
Curzon's property in the last sale of the month on the 26th there 
are several giltwood Chippendale mirrors, an XVIIIth century gilt 
Cesso centre table, a pair of Regency walnut fauteuils, a pair of 
Louis XVI giltwood and Aubusson tapestry bergeres and a wide 
range of XVIIIth and XIXth century giltwood furniture. Among 
a few pieces from Col. Heywood Lonsdale we would mention a set 
of Hepplewhite chairs and a walnut secretaire wardrobe dating from 
the first half of the XVIIIth century. The same owner has sent 
some good Eastern carpets and a pair of Louis XIV petit point 
needlework upright panels woven with grotesque, strapwork and 
baskets of flowers. There are as well, from the Silvertop Will trust 
four panels of Brussels tapestry woven with scenes from the history 
of Anthony and Cleopatra, bearing the Brussels mark and signature or 
initials of the weavers, Jan Van Leefdael and Van Der Streken 
XVIIth century. All these sales have a good selection of Persian 
and Chinese carpets and rugs in addition to those just mentioned 

Sitver. The first silver sale is arranged for the 4th and com- 
prises the properties of the late Moselle, Lady Domville, the late 
Cushing Toppan, of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. and others. In the first 
named property mention may be made of an Elizabeth 1 Communion 
cup of 1568 and a German silvergilt dish with the Augsburg marks 
for 1739-41. The silver from Mr, Toppan’s estate is the third portion 
of his extensive London Collection of silver by Hester Bateman and 
her family, so much sought after by American collectors. Other pieces 
in the sale are two Elizabeth I tigerware jugs with silver mounts, 
one Norwich 1569, the other London 1580, and a Norwegian peg- 
tankard of about 1680. A second sale will be held on February 11th 
which includes a fine Georgian tea service the property of David 
McKenna, Esq., made by John Emes in 1805-6 and originally presented 
by Lady Augusta Murray to Joseph Hill in recognition of legal 
assistance given by him in her efforts to claim the title of Duchess 
of Sussex. Other properties include an Elizabeth I tigerware jug with 
a mark probably of the Dorset area circa 1570, and a German toilet- 
box by Jochim Dietz, Lubecy circa 1715. A third sale of silver will 
be held later in the month 

PORCELAIN, There wi!l be a sale of Oriental porcelain, hardstones, 
enamels and Objects of Art on Monday the 9th. There are no really 


outstanding pieces in the sale but a number of Lots which will prove 








of interest to the smaller collector, A fortnight later in a sale of 
European ceramics and glass there are a number of glass table services, 
and a small but interesting collection of Continental glass formed by 
the late Mrs. C. E. Barrington Haynes. 


SOTHEBY’S 

February 3rd. Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art, including 
an important figure of a T'ang horse and attendant, a fine XVth 
century blue and white dish, a Lung Ch'uan celadon dish, a pair 
of Ch’ien Lung candlestick groups in the form of court ladies, and 
a pair of K’ang Hsi Imperial etched and painted bowls. February 4th. 
Old Master and XVIIIth and XIXth century Engravings and Etchings. 
February 6th. Textiles, Oriental Carpets, and Fine English Furniture 
including a fine Kashan garden carpet, a rare Bohemian Gothic walnut 
casket, a Collection of late Gothic, Tudor and Stuart furniture, a 
William and Mary walnut cabinet, and an attractive set of ten 
Hepplewhite mahogany dining chairs. February 10th. The well- 
known Collection of English Pottery and Porcelain, the property of 
A. T. Morley Hewitt, Esq., and other owners, including an important 
Barnstaple Harvest jug, an extremely rare Crich stoneware Monteith, 
fine Astbury-Whieldson and saltglaze wares, a rare Pinxton cup and 
saucer, a well-painted Madeley covered cup and saucer, an attractive 
Worcester transfer-printed teapot, a fine Lund’s Bristol moulded 
sauceboat, a large Longton Hall blue and white jug, a rare Longton 
Hall blue and white sauceboat, and an interesting early Longton Hall 
teapot and cover. February 11th. Old Master Paintings and Draw- 
ings. February 12th. English and Foreign Silver and Plate, including 
an early Charles II tankard, 1664, a George II bullet teapot by George 
Cooper, Aberdeen, c. 1740, a series of entree dishes and covers en- 
graved with the arms of Sir Robert Peel, 1831, etc., George III soup 
tureens and covers, 1765/1769, a Newcastle two-handled tea tray, 
1803, a Swedish tankard by Johann Lund, Stockholm, 1722, a Danish 
peg tankard by Niels Enevoldsen, Copenhagen, c. 1665, a pair of 
French candlesticks by Joseph Moillet, Paris 1725, a Jewish spice 
box, by Daniel Muller, Augsburg, c. 1620; also a nine-carat gold 
cup and cover in George III style. February 13th. Pewter, Ormolu, 
Chandeliers, Oriental Carpets, English and Continental Furniture. 
February 17th. The well known Collection of Fine Chinese Ceramics, 
the property of the late G. A. Kolkhorst, Esq., including the small 
Wei Dynasty horse from the Eumorfopoulos Collection, a rare Tang 
white glazed camel from the same collection, a fine T’ang saddled 
horse, a superb Pai Ting engraved dish, a rare Chun Yao lotus-bud 
water pot, a finely coloured shallow dish, of the Sung Dynasty, an 
important Chun Yao conical bowl, Lung Ch'uan celadons, a very fine 
large Fukien blanc-de-chine figure of Kuan Yin, Ming Dynasty, a 
series of rare coloured Ming jars, ewers and ‘boxes, and a rare 
“famille-noire” part tea service, also a Cheng Te rare blue and white 
inscribed bottle, and jades and hardstones. February18th. XVIIIth 
century and Modern Paintings and Drawings. February 19th. Fine 
Old English Silver and Plate. February 20th. Works of Art, Tapes- 
tries, Clocks, Oriental Carpets, English and Continental Furniture. 
February 24th. Important English and Continental Pottery and 
Porcelain, including a Chelsea figure of the mapseller, a rare Chelsea 
figure of the Jewish pedlar, both after Meissen models by Reinicke, 
a rare Worcester blue-scale kidney dish, a pair of very fine Worcester 
apple-green plates, a pair of rare Bow dishes, and a pair of Plymouth 
figures of musicians ; also a pair of rare white Vienna equestrian 
figures, a Bottger porcelain coloured pagoda figure, an early Fursten- 
berg figure of a cavalier by Simon Feilner, a pair of Sevres turquoise- 
blue seaux a liqueurs, a rare Chantilly ecuelle, cover and stand, a fine 
Meissen yellow-ground covered jug with silver-gilt mounted, painted 
with chinoiseries by Adam von Lowenfinck, a pair of Meissen candle- 
sticks by J. J. Kaendler, and a rare ormolu-mounted centrepiece, both 
from the Swan Service, an extremely rare pair of Vezzi Venice vases 
and covers, and a highly important pair of Meissen cockatoos by J. J. 
Kaendler. February 25th. Good Old Master Paintings and Drawings, 
including a fine Watteau drawing of St. Caecilia after Rubens. a Can- 
eletto drawing of the Venetian Lagoon, an early sketch by Tiepolo, 
‘View of St. Marks and the Piazetta’’ by Mariesci, a portrait of the 
Princess de Provence by Dreuais, still lives by Juan van der Hamen, 
Rachel Ruvsch and Pieter Casteels, also two river scenes by Van 
Goyen. March 4th. Gord Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture by 
Artists of the Modern British School, including works by Sutherland, 
Sickert, Augustus John, Epstein, Sir Mathew Smith, etc. 

W. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS 

February 4th. Porcelain and Glass, Bronzes, Clocks, ete. 
February 5th. Antique and Modern Furniture. Paintings of the 
English and European Schools, including works by John Downman, 
Daniel Gardiner, van Lindt, Schuz, Jordaens, Collier, Dommersen, 
Molienaer, Vrolyk, van Loo, de Champaigne, and a Seascape by Jacob 
Ruisdael. February 12th. Antique and Modern Furniture, Old and 
Modern Pictures of the XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth century English, 
French, Italian and Dutch Schools. February 18th. Porcelain and 
Glass, Bronzes, Clocks, etc February llth. Silver and Jewellery. 
February 19th. Antique and Modern Furniture, Old and Modern 
Pictures of the XVIIth. XVIIIth and XIXth century, English, French, 
Italian and Dutch Schools. February 20th. Fine Sporting and 
Coaching Prints, also Military, Naval and Marine Prints and Draw- 
ings and XVIIIth and XIXth century Water-colours February 25th. 
Carpets and Rugs. February 26th. Antiaue and Modern Furniture, 
Old and Modern Pictures of the XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth century 
English, French, Italian and Dutch Schools 

















Gallery 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 


178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3 KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 


DRIAN GALLERY 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


Modern Masters 


7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.|  WHitehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W. | 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W | 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. _ TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


MAY fair 5319 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


JOHN MANNING 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HYDe Park 6195 





Finest examples of XVilth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 
Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


Finest Old Masters 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
(Continued on page 60) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery Specialities 





NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | of the 19th and 20th Centuries 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.! Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


SLATTER GALLERY 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Nita 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 

ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| Welbeck 5651 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. BAB 02.12 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


GALERIE FRICKER FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 

177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. ELY 20-57 LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 
GALERIE KLEBER DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 

24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 
PASCALE 

HALP . 

20 RUE JACOB, 6°. ODEON 68.79 ALPSRN, SEARCMARE, QUENEAL 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 

41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6é¢. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
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London 1770 By Ebenezer Coker 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 
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Fine Soumak from the Caucasus. 


House OF PEREZ 


BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Ex at 112 BROMPTON ROAD 


KEN 9878 and 9774 


Telephones 


Size 8 ft. 11 in. x 6 ft. 9 in. 
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